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| “WILLIAM RUSSELL’S NEW ORLEANS RECORDINGS 


Some Notes And Reflections by Eddie Lambert 


TC HAS BEEN said rather fre- 
quently of late that New Or- 
leans jazz is unfashionable these days. 
Certainly neither this music or any of its 
derivatives are currently the subject of any 
popular movement. Yet it is a fact that 

there is a higher proportion of recorded 

New Orleans jazz — from Oliver to Bunk 
Johnson — available on current Ps. 

foreign imports or recently deleted and 

easily obtained albums than has ever been 
the case. Assuming that the companies issue 
this material in order to make sales it would 
appear that among the collecting fraternity 
at least New Orleans jazz continues to attract 
interest. Indeed considering how many times 
_ some of these recordings have been issued 
before (e.g. the Oliver Gennetts and Para- 
mounts) their continued re-issue suggests that 
a new audience, though a small one in general 
terms, exists for this music. My experience 

in the jazz record societies | have visited 
suggests that while there is less fanaticism 
surrounding New Orleans jazz than in the past 
interest among collectors generally is at least 
as great as it was, say, ten years ago, 


The issue by ‘the Storyville label in 1968 and 
1969 of a further five LPs from the American 
Music catalogue means that the bulk of the 
recordings for AM have now been issued here. 
Previously three LPs and an EP have been 
“available and are still fairly easy to come by 


for the collector who shops around a !ittle. 
These earlier issues were SLP127 by George 
Lewis, SLP128 and SLP152 by Bunk John- 
son's 1944 band and — the EP — SEP401 by 
Bunk’s 1945 band. Later pressings of 128 
(and possibly others) have the SLP. prefix 
replaced by 670. On these. issues the recording 
quality is generally inferior to that of the 
original AMs, although the EP is excellent 
and the Lewis LP quite fair in this respect. 
But the Bunk LPs are most variable and two 
tracks, Lowdown. blues on SLP.128 and 
Weary blues on SLP152, are below any 
reasonable standard, at least on the pressings 
| have heard. The more recent set of five LPs 
is greatly improved in recording quality and 
is at least as good as the original AMs and in 
some cases even better (e.g. San Jancito 
blues No.1 on 670 201 where the surface 
swish caused by a defective master has. been 
removed without any loss of quality — c.f. 


~American Music LP639). It should be noted 


that the American Music recordings are basi- 
cally of a high amateur standard for the time 
and therefore far from hi-fi; those recorded 

in the San Jancito Hall in 1944 and the 
Artisan’s Hall in 1945 are also affected by 
unusual accoustics. The five LPs in question 
are 670 201 by George Lewis (but including 
as did SLP127, items by Kid Shots-Madison, 
Bunk Johnson and Jim Robinson groups), 
670 202 by Bunk’s 1945 band, his Brass Band 
and his 1946 Trio, an anthology LP Echoes of 
New Orleans 670 203, (with Bunk, Lewis, 


The photograph of George Lewis on facing page was taken by Frederick Ramsey Jr. 


Madison; Wooden Joe Nicholas, Emile Barnes, 
Kid Thomas, Herb Morand and Louis Nelson), 
Wooden‘Joe’s' New Orleans Band-(1945 and 
1949) on 670:204 anda further issue of items 
by Bunk's 1944 band:on'670:205. The non- 
laminated sleeves are far from ideal andthe 
decorations absurd; the sleeve note of 670 202 
has. black printvonadark blue background and 
is‘only readable at the risk of eye strain. It is 
to be hoped that Storyville will re-master 
their earlier issues up the standard of this. 
later set, for they contain many of the finest 
American Music recordings. A double album 
of the Bunk’s should be an economic proposi- 
tion, superior mastering and reduced price 
including even those who bought the original 
LPs into are-investment in listening pleasure. 
Although the American Music records (like 
those by Mezzrow and ' Bechet for King Jazz) 
have been largely overlooked by American 
critics, inthis country they have been a con- 
stant subject of comment and controversy 
éver since their original issue in the ‘forties. 
Jazz Monthly hasbeen singularly fortunate 

in ‘having extensive coverage of this music by 
Bruce King and Max Harrison, a coverage 
which has included some of the best jazz 
criticism of recent years. For an indication 

of this read Harrison's entry on Bunk 
Johnson in Jazz on Record, a fair sample of 
the high quality of his and King’s writing 

on these recordings. In their pieces for this 
magazine both King and Harrison have laid 


some stress on the differences between the 
style of the AMs and the New Orleans records 
made in Chicago some twenty years earlier, 
and on the bearing of age and generation on 
the variety of styles found among the players 
who recorded for AM. These matters seem to 
me to involve rather more issues than have so 
far been raised by King or Harrison. 

The recordings by Ory, Oliver, Morton and the 
rest in the ‘twenties were made by profess- 
ional musicians making a living in the context 
of the jazz craze sparked off by the Original 
Dixieland Jazz Band in the years of the first 
world war. Indications of the impact of this 
band on popular music can be gauged from 
the fact that their Victor records outsold all 
competitors, including Victor’s own previous 
best sellers, Caruso and John Phillip Sousa, 
and also from the vast number of imitation 
‘jazz bands’ which sprung up in their wake. 
The O.D.J.B. were, of course, a white New 
Orleans band but it is impossible to say at 
this remove how similar their music was to 
that of the contemporary coloured bands in 
the city. The first coloured New Orleans 
group to record was Ory’s Sunshine Orchestra 
in Los Angeles in 1921 and their style overall 
seems modelled on the prevailing O.D.J.B. 
idiom, their Society blues in particular being 
a pretty straightforward O.D.J.B. copy. 
Gunther Schuller has pointed out that Mutt 
Carey's playing here is an example of what 
jazz trumpet playing was like prior to Louis 
Armstrong, but fails to note the similarities to 
Keppard’s recorded work (e.g. Stockyard 
strut), Both these players use a clipped kind 
of phrasing and an uncomplicated approach 
to rhythm which are, perhaps significantly, 
similar to the playing of Nick LaRocca of the 
O.D.J.B. Is the work of Carey and Keppard 
really what pre-Armstrong New Orleans 
trumpet was like or is it the adaptation of a 
currently popular and successful style. | re- 
call a brief conversation with Kid Ory in 
which he told me that when he heard Keppard 
in Chicago in the mid-twenties he could not 
have recognised the man from his playing, so 
much had the latter changed since Keppard’s 
days of popularity in New Orleans. Even the 
King Oliver records were made after he and 
most of his musicians had been away from 
New Orleans for a considerable time, in 
Oliver's own case for five years. In King 
Oliver: A very Personal Memoir (Jazz 


Panorama ed Williams, pp 21-30) Dr.Edmond 
Souchon has told us how much Oliver's band 
style changed as he moved from playing for 
coloured audiences to white in New Orleans 
and later in the north. Indeed the more one 
considers this matter the more obvious it be- 
comes that from the records available we can 
only have the most vague concept of what 
New Orleans jazz was like in the city during 
these years, a concept based on a reflection 
offered by those New Orleans players who 
recorded in the north as part of the pop music 
of the ‘jazz age’. There are, of course, the few 
recordings made in the city itself during the 
"twenties, mainly influenced by northern 
models though most of them are, The sessions 
by Sam Morgan’s Jazz Band are generally a 
accepted as being the best of these (and as 
King has pointed out they do in some respects 
bear more relation to the American Music 
style than any other recordings from the 
‘twenties). But Morgan's band was in fact one 
which played primarily for white dances and is 
on this count at least an unlikely candidate 
for nomination as a typical New Orleans jazz 


band of the period, although this probably does 


explain why they were recorded by Columbia. 


A ha CONCLUSION all this seems 
to suggest is that while King raised 
vital matter in relation to the American Music 
recordings when he asked precisely what 
stage of New Orleans jazz development they 
represented, the question admits of no clear, 
unequivocal answer. One might believe, as | 
do, that the Johnny Dodds Washboard Band 
records of 1928 represent the closest any of 
the Chicago recordings come to New Orleans 
style as described by such writers as Souchon, 
but really this is a hunch backed up by too 
little evidence to use as the basis of a reliable 
definition of New Orleans jazz in the ‘twenties 
in any comparison with, say, Bunk’s band, 
Bruce King and Max Harrison also make a 


' 


order): Louis Armstrong, Paul Barbarin, Paul 
Barnes, Albert Burbank, Lee Collins, Edmond. 
Hall, John Handy, Guy Kelly, George Lewis, 
Tommy Ladnier, Lawrence Marrero, Albert 
Nicholas, Luis Russell (not a native of New 
Orleans but a man who was musically active 
in the city prior to him moving north) and | 
Omer Simeon. Now this strikes me as a group 
of musicians about whom one could prove 
almost anything by selecting a few as a basis 
for a theory, but almost nothing when regarde 
as a whole. On the question of the stylistic 
tendencies of the AM musicians, environment 
seems to be far more important then genera- | 
tion. Bunk Johnson retired from music in the | 
mid-'thirties as we know, but he had not 
worked in New Orleans since 1914 (atthough | 
he did have a number of engagements in the | 
locality towards the end of this part of his 
career). Would he not have played very 
differently if ne had been in the same sort of 
musical environment as Lewis or Madison in 
the ‘thirties and ‘forties? How much of Bunk’s 
playing reflects pre-1914 New Orleans and | 
how much the influences he picked up in his 
professional life in the twenty years from 1914 
to 1934? Another interesting fact is that in the 
early ‘forties George Lewis was playing 

mainly with small trumpet-less groups in which 
it was his custom to play lead. On Lewis's 

first recordings, those from 1942, 1943 and 
1944, he frequently takes over the lead role. 
As he adjusted to playing with Bunk’s band 
regularly this simply ceased to occur — as 
witness the Bunk 1945 sessions for AM and 
other labels and Lewis's later recordings 

after his association with Johnson had ended. | 
Is one important aspect of the celebrated lead 
changing on the Johnson/Lewis records of 
1942 to 1944 simply a hasty accommodation, 
using an available and practiced talent of the 
clarinet player to offset the lack of rehearsal 
and experience of playing together? Was this 
degree of lead changing really ‘in the air’ in 
New Orleans in the way that Harrison and 
King suggest? Only these sessions and two by 
Wooden Joe in 1945 really support such a view. 
In the 1945 New York recordings we hear 
Bunk’s band moving towards a quasidixie- 

land formula which was quickly adopted 

when George Lewis took over the group. Al- 
though the style is different the routines of 


| 
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good deal of the generation differences within | the later Lewis band relate more to what 


Bunk’s band and the other American Music 
groups. This can seem a sound enough prac- 
tice until one actually gets down to study the 
facts of the matter. Recently | made a list of 
musicians who on the basis of either re- 
cordings or repute had made a contribution to 
New Orleans jazz complete with dates of 


i 


Eddie Condon was doing in the ‘forties than 
to anything on the AMs — opening band 
choruses, solos all round (more or less) and a 
final ride out. Could it be that this is what 
was really ‘in the air’ in New Orleans in the 
‘forties and that it was really the combina- 
tion of some remarkable individual talents 


birth. An extract listing those born in the three | which gave the AM records their unique 


years 1900-02 inclusive reads (in alphabetical 


qualities? That some of the truth lies in this 


direction | feel convinced. 

The particular qualities of the American 
Music recordings were to some degree the 
consequence of William Russe!l’s previous 
experience in New Orleans when recording 
for Jazz Man and Climax. In particular Russell 
had found the standard of drumming in the 
city to be poor and he therefore brought Baby 
Dodds back to New Orleans to participate in 
the sessions. Now Baby Dodds was not only 
one of the finest of jazz drummers, but also 

a rare innovator who developed ensemble 
drumming to a degree which is quite unique 
in New Orleans jazz. Indeed one has to wait 
until Art Blakey's recordings with Thelonious 
Monk before one finds another instance of 


BABY DODDS 


the drummer participating in the foreground 
of the music to such a degree. Zutty Single- 
ton is usually cited as the most ‘modern’ of 
the New Orleans drummers and his adaptation 
of the kind of swing pioneered in the late 
“twenties by Louis Armstrong was certainly 

a major achievement. But in terms of innova- 
tion and imagination he was not so great an 
artist as Dodds, a fact often obscured be- 
cause Dodds remained true to an older con- 
cept of jazz rhythm. (The fact that Singleton 
is more successful on his trio records with 
Jelly Roll Morton, usually thought of as an 
out-dated stylist by the late ‘twenties, shows 
how tenuous such generalisations are.) Dodds’ 
innovations were not to everyone's taste and 


Bunk Johnson made it pretty clear that he 
detested them, although this is not apparent 
in the music. Which ever way one looks at the 
matter Baby Dodds’s presence is a crucial 

one on the AM records. For one thing they 
swing more than any other recordings made 
in New Orleans at this time. More crucially 
the presence of a drummer with so fine a 
sense of structure and colour gives the records 
a variety and a basic musical balance which 

is one of their major attractions. Dodds’s 
work on /ce-cream (670 201) is justly cele- 
brated, but simply because he does not in- 
dulge in any virtuosity his drumming on San 
Jancito stomp (SLP127) gives a clearer idea 
of the nature of his importance throughout 
the series. Here there are nocross rhythms 
thrown up and Baby keeps strictly to the tra- 
ditional function of the drummer. The band 
is the same as on /ce cream but Lewis holds 
the lead throughout and Robinson keeps to 
the traditional trombone harmonic/rhythmic 
functions. Yet even though he plays relatively 
conventionally Dodds’s continued marking of 
divisions within and at the end of choruses 
gives the piece a framework of remarkable 
strength. One needs only visualise San Jancito 
Stomp without Dodds (and for Lewis's play- 
ing alone it would still be a memorable per- 
formance) to realise how important his 

work is on, for example, those records by 
Bunk and Kid Shots where the drumming is 
not particularly prominent. On many records 
of course Dodds virtually joins the front line 
as a fourth voice, for example on Sugar foot 
stomp (SLP128) and A/abamy L ~und (670 
205) with Bunk and the remarkable Up 
jumped the devil (670 203) with Wooden Joe. 
One only need compare the Wooden Joe re- 
cords with a different drummer (670 204) to 
those with Dodds (670 203) to gain some 
measure of the latter's importance. 

\f Baby Dodds’s contribution to these records 
is obvious once one really begins to listen to 
this complex, multi-voiced music, that of Bunk 
Johnson is a good deal more enigmatic. That 
he plays a good, fairly straightforward lead 
which leaves plenty of room for the other 
voices is obvious enough. Although he ex- 
celled in the art there is rather more to Bunk 
than simply a good ensemble lead trumpet — 
although in itself this is no negligible thing: 
it was a demanding art requiring a good deal 
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more musical discipline and imagination than 
is involved in, say, throwing off a chorus 

or two in the manner Sf Louis Armstrong or 
Dizzy Gillespie. Johnson stamped his person- 
ality on the band:in a way which ensured 
that the music was organised basically on his 
lines. Certainly someone went to some pains 
to Organise the music on these sessions and 
everything seems to-point to Bunk. The 
question of his dislike of the band is a knotty 
one, but one should not forget that the man 
was making a professional come-back, so that 
however much he disagreed with Russell and 
his co-sponsors about the kind of music he 
was best fitted to play he certainly had a 
motive for making the Russell records as close 
to his own conception as he could. One sus- 
pects that the organisation of the AMs is to a 
large degree by’ Bunk, not only inthe use of 
shifting ensemble textures but also in the way 
in which each performance is built into a 
balanced and’structured whole. | want to 

say more about Bunk’s playing later, but in 
this context it'should be pointed out that 

the sobriety ‘of his lead dictates the unfrantic 
nature’of the band’s music. 


Www RUSSEL L’S own part 
; “in'moulding the style of the AM 
recordings of 1944-45 js also enigmatic. It is 


hard-to believe’ that such unique records — 
there are no others like them by Bunk, 


partly responsible for the change of ideas on 


what constituted the New Orleans repertoire, Ee 


the old concept being pretty obvious from 
the tunes recorded by the first of the reviva- _ 
list bands, that of Lu Watters. Regarding the 
recording quality of the AMs Russell tells us — 
in the course of a highly melodramatic 

sleeve note on 670 204 that the sound was 
preserved ‘very imperfectly, for only a cheap 
‘salvage’ recorder was available under the 
existing military dictatorship’. The most im- 
portant AM records were made either in the 
Artesan Hall,with very poor acoustics, the 
San Jancito Hall, with lots of echo, or in 
George Lewis's home. This last venue was 
used for the 1945 Bunk sessions which were 
much the best recordings in the series. The 
echo-ridden 1944 items from the San Jancito 
Hall are variable and decidedly not helped by 
the poor re-mastering on the two earlier Story- 
ville Bunk LPs. Often the clarinet almost 
disappears and the drumming recedes into 
the far distance when compared with the 
original AM 78s or LPs. As a consequence 
much of the ensemble give and take is lost on 
titles like Lord, lord, lord, you sure been 
good to me (SLP 128), while in parts of 


When you wore a tulip and Dark town strutter’s 


ball (both SLP 152) Bunk’s second parts 
sound like oddly conceived leads or even 
solos because one can barely hear Lewis's 
clarinet. Comparison of New /beria blues 
(master 215) on AM 78 257 with SLP 152 
shows just how much of Dodds’s drumming 
is lost on these particular Storyville releases. 
All these are gcod reasons why Storyville 
should re-master and re-issue these items as 
quickly as possible. The later issues show just 
how good the AM recording is under the cir- 
cumstances, with an open acoustic which 


Dodds, Lewis or any of the other participating | enables the different parts to be heard 
musicians — are not/affected in’some important clearly. 


respects by the supervisor. Thé ‘closest 
approach to them in many ways is-Russell’s 
session-with' George Lewis in 1943 for the 
Climax label (indeed one of the Climax re 
cordings appears on 670 201; an alternate 
take of Careless love). He selected the musi 
cians, presumably dictated the instrumenta- 
tion having found how well a piano-less New 
Orleans rhythm section sounded when the 
pianist failed to show for the Climax date, 
and probably had a’say in the ‘repertoire: 
Bunk is said to have wanted to record current 
popular tunes on some of his datés, but al- 
though there are ‘none of these on the AMs 
the repertoire is a wide one and includes a 
number of old pop Songs: The AMs were 


William Russell continued to record for his 
American Music label up to 1949 and some 
later recordings, not done by Russell, were 
released on the label. But after 1945 the New 
Orleans recordings were musically inferior, as 
can) be heard from the last four titles on the 
anthology Echoes of New Orleans (670 203). 
This suggests that the earlier achievement was 
theresult of the combination of the ideas 
and talents of Russell, Johnson and Dodds, 
and possibly George Lewis too. Although his 
later career as a bandleader has not been par- 
ticularly distinguished, one should remember 
that-apart from Bunk and Baby all the mem- 
bers of the pivotal Bunk Johnson band were 
Lewis associates of the time. A new feature ' 
on'the Storyville issues‘is the number of 
times ‘‘arr, G.Lewis” appears on the sleeve 


estate gets some income from the issues, an 


| attempt to attract those collectors to whom 


Lewis is a major figure, or a belated recogni- 
tion of the part he played in the organisation 
of this music? 

Apart from the later tracks on Echoes of New 
Orleans by Emile Barnes, Kid Thomas, Herb 
Morand and Louis Nelson, which | don’t pro- 
pose to discuss here, there are also four 
tracks recorded in New York by Bunk’s trio 
of 1946 which are outside the scope of this 
article. They present music which we now 
know to be very close to Bunk’s own con- 
ception of jazz — the trumpet presenting 
formal statements and melodic variations, 
simple but both tasteful and effective. There 
is some fine piano from Don Ewell here and 
drumming by Alphonse Steel which bears out 
Bunk’s dictum that ‘drummers should just 
keep time’. And then there is Bunk’s Brass 
Band, recorded in George Lewis's back yard 
in 1945 with Lewis on Eb clarinet and Kid 
Shots Madison doing most of the lead trim- 
pet work. Russell used a reduced brass band 
instrumentation for this date and the result is, 
as Sam Charters has pointed out, rather like 
an enlarged jazz band with a disorganised 
rhythm section. The sequence by the brass 
band on 670 202 makes a better effect than 
hearing the tracks in isolation (as some other 
LPs-have invited us to do) but the best per- 
formance is probably Just a /ittle while to 


stay here on 670 203, with some fine inter- 


play between the two trumpets. For the Bunk 


student these brass band titles are essential as 
they are the only ones on which he can be 


heard playing his celebrated second trumpet 


role (excepting the odd choruses on the jazz 
group records when he'plays second to Lewis's 
clarinet lead). 

The series also con tains a set of trios by 
‘George Lewis with Lawrence Marrero and 
Slow Drag Pavageau, the latter replaced by 


Richard Alexis on some titles. Included are 


the justly celebrated original recording of 
Burgundy Street blues (670 201), the driving 
St Phillip Street breakdown (670 201) 
(Lewis's ideas on Chip’s boogie woogie and 
Gone with ‘what’ wind) anda fine'and pre- 
viously un-issued /ce cream (670 203), not the 
|masterpiece that the quintet version is but 
still a dise which demonstrates Lewis's fine 


and labels. Is this simply to ensure that Lewis’s| rhythmic swing:and sense of melodic develop- 


ment. Overall the effect. of these. Lewis trios 


is a little monotonous,-and._at times. his maud- 


lin, tendencies become. apparent, as,on. the 
spirituals. on SLP127 or.This love of mine.on 
670.201. 


The Wooden Joe Nicholas sessions from 
which:670.204 is:taken:are variable in intona- 
tioniand musical quality. The two 1949 titles 
are Clarinet blues,on which: the leader takes. 
a'clarinet soto: which sounds:to be -by a player 
very:>much out of practice, while: The Lord 
will make a.way somehow: is-an anthology. of 
poor:singing and scrappy,, out-of tune ensem- 
bles. Of the:nine titles by Wooden Joe's 1945 
band Shake it and break it.is.a.tour de -force 
of two-part counterpoint from-Joe’s trumpet 
and Albert Burbank’s clarinet, strongly 
supported by. Marrero on banjo and.Austin 
Young on bass. Lead me.on and Careless love 
have Jim, Robinson-added. and again contain 
some beautiful ensemble playing. On the-re- 
maining tracks the group-is.joined by a 
mediocre drummer, but they. still have some 


good.moments, mainly from Nicholas,and Bur- 


bank. But neither Eh, las bas nor. Up jumped 
the devil compare with the versions by-the 


BUNK JOHNSON 


sarne-front line with Baby Dodds and the Bun 


rhythm section on 670 203. 
Kid Shots Madison recorded a session in the 
San Jancito Hall.in 1944 replacing Bunk in 


the latter’s group. The best titles from the date 


are Maggie, Bucket’s got a hole.in it and 
Dumaine Street drag,a\l on SLP127. Here 
the complexity.of the counterpoint and. the 
masterly use of ensemble techniques to vary 
the music from.chorus to chorus (and indeed 
within.a chorus). is.quite.magnificent. Lewis's 
playing, as on.the Bunk Johnson. items, is of 
a standard only.excelled so. far as ensemble 
clarinet is. concerned, by Johnny. Dodds, 
Jimmie Noone.or Sidney Bechet at their best. 
Madison is a good lead in many respects but 
he. has,some.very square, corny stock phrases 
and_these are very apparent on the.two takes 
on Gloryland on. SLP127.and 670 203. His 
best playing is found.on the three items.men- 
tioned above and on. Sheik of Araby, also.on 
SLP.127. The version of High society on 

670 201. is. surprisingly untidy. in the ensem- 
bles.and only Lewis.and,Dodds.emerge. with 
credit from.a pretty sloppy. performance. Two 
of the. titles by Bunk’s band.without Bunk. 
(alias Jim Robinson's Band) have already 


been mentioned as among the best of all” 
American Music items — San Jancito stomp 
and /ce cream. The two blues by this group — 
San Jancito blues No.1 (670 201) and No'2 
(SLP127) are also very fine, with Lewis doing 
his Burgundy Street routine for much of Vo7: 
No 2 is a fresher sounding performance with 
outstanding Baby Dodds drumming. 


WW ICH LEAVES us with the much 
discussed records by Bunk John- 


son’s Band. Despite vocals which are strident 
beyond any hope of pleasurable listening the 
titles with Myrtle Jones’s singing should be 
heard for the band work. B/ue as | can be 
(670 205) has beautiful work behind the 


‘|vocal by Bunk at his most sensitive and Lewis 


at his most passionate, while both Precious 
Lord (670 205) and My life will be sweeter 
someday (SLP 128) have ensemble choruses 
with Lewis leading ‘and Bunk providing a 
very full and interesting second part. For the 
remainder of the 1944 sides one can only 
cite a few examples of the work of this great 


| band — St Louis blues (SLP 152) for Bunk, 
| Lewis and Dodds, Tiger rag (SLP152) for 


Lewis, the second take of New /beria blues 
(SLP152), the first take of When the saints 
(670 203) for its beautifully varied ensemble 
patterns, Darktown strutters ball (SLP152) 
and Careless love (SLP128) for Bunk’s Varia- 
tions,See see rider (non vocal take, SLP152) 
the extended B/ues (one of Bunk’s best solos 
included, 670 205), the airy ensembles of 
There’s yes yes in your eyes (670 205), 
Dodds’s incisive commentaries on the relaxed 
Alabamy bound (670 205) and two more with 
Bunk’s playing near its best — When you 
wore a tulip (SLP152) and Sugar foot stomp 
(SLP128). But one should not be misled by 
the mention of individual excellence on these 
records into ‘forgetting that these are funda- 
mentally band performances i in which each 
player takes an important part, and that the 
work of Jim Robinson (especially), Lawrence 
Marrero and Slow Drag is just as crucial as 
that of the other three, albeit less complex. 
The qualities of Johnson; Lewis and Baby 
Dodds here are precisely those of Oliver, ~ 
Armstrong and Johnny Dodds in the former's 
Creole Jazz Band — individual excellence ’ 
within a collective context. ~ 


The Bunk Johnson American Music titles of 
1945 are considerably different to those 
recorded the previous year. The location was 
George Lewis's home and this no doubt 
accounts to some degree for the intimate 
character of many of the performances. On 
these sessions the band sounds a good deal 
more organised than on the 1944 recordings 
and they play, ! fancy, a good deal more in 
accordance with Bunk’s own conception of 
how things should go. Although the poly- 
phony is still complex there is a good deal 
less lead changing and no instances of Lewis 
leading the ensemble with Bunk playing a 
second part. Some of the titles are ensemble 
throughout, but the lead stays basically with 
the trumpet all the way. Indeed of the nine 
titles from Bunk’s 1945 sessions released on 
Storyville, in only two choruses, the second 
of The Sheik of Araby (670 202) and the 
fourth of Golden leaf strut (SEP401), is there 
any place where the clarinet can be said to 
have the lead for more than the odd bar or so. 
And even here the precise description of the 
ensemble would be of a split or suspended 
lead. All this may suggest that the 1945 
records are less varied, less rewarding than 
those of the year before, but this is far from 
being the case. They are in many ways the 
most perfectly realised performances that this 
band of Johnson’s ever recorded. Intonation 
and recording balance are superior to the "44 
sides and the music is more lucid and relaxed 
than on the New York sessions, Even the best 
of the latter, that for Decca, is hampered by 
the addition of a not very suitable pianist. 
The variety in the 1945 Bunk AMs comes 
mainly from the skilled use of dynamics and 
melodic variation in the lead, the exceptional 
resource and taste of the clarinet part and 
(again) Dodds’s varied and colourful drum- 
ming. Bunk’s leads are indeed remarkable, and 
his harmonic sense serves to give the ensemble 
some of its unusual depth. His harmonic 
usage is not of the motivic kind one finds in 
most middle period and modern jazz playing, 
but is blended superbly into the melodic 
structure. Throughout O/d Kentucky home 
(670 202) and for most of Swanee river 

(670 202) and Lonesome road (670 201) 
Bunk plays his deceptively simple sounding 
leads, yet by the most subtle use of melodic 
variation, note placing and dynamics the 
music remains fresh and varied. Bunk’s use 

of contrasting dynamics within a chorus is 
often notable, as is his contrasting different 
kinds of variation in succeeding choruses. His 
famous, and beautiful ‘dark’ low register 
tone is used with telling effect on these re- 


cords. On Swanee River Bunk forgoes the 
usual ‘stomp’ ending and makes a perfect 
climax simply by raising the dynamics on the 
final chorus release and concluding the per- 
formance with a gently swinging melodic re- 
prise for the last eight bars. 

An interesting comparison can be made be- 
tween the version of Go/den /eaf strut by 
Bunk’s band on SEP401 and Milenberg joys 
by George Lewis's New Orleans Stompers on 
their 1943 Climax session. Go/den leaf is 
simply the final strain of Milenberg and as 
Lewis's band play only this one strain the 
material is identical. The Lewis version is a 
driving stomp with an excitement which 
carries through from first bar to last. Kid 
Howard and Jim Robinson have a field day 
of stomping brass and each 32 bar chorus 
uses the break in bars 15 and 16 as its fulcrum. 
There are some crudities in this performance, 
but these are more than counterbalanced by 
its very real musical qualities, especially in 
Howard's rough, resourceful and greatly 
swinging lead. Bunk’s band use virtually the 
same tempo, but it sounds slower because 
the playing is much more relaxed and the 
overall feeling in the first chorus is of great 
power held in reserve rather than simply 
unleashed. The whole band play through the 
break, which is marked by an intensification 
of rhythmic activity over Dodds’s ‘explosion’. 
On Golden leaf strut, the second chorus has 
no trumpet and the lead is taken over by 
Robinson’s trombone again restrained when 
compared with Milenberg joys but with that 
direct swing so characteristic of this man’s 
playing. Robinson also takes the break, which 
is superbly marked by the drumming as is al- 
most every event in the entire performance. 
Bunk returns to lead the third chorus which 
has Dodds on rims and blocks and the break 
taken by the trumpet. The fourth chorus 
finds the ensemble opening pianissimo with 
the lead switching between trumpet and 
clarinet, but from the break (taken by Lewis) 
a gradual crescendo is made to lead into the 
final chorus, which is a ‘stomped’ mirror of 
the first with the break again played over by 
the full band. The final sixteen bars are 
marked by a very decisive trumpet lead and 
two-beat tom tom accents from Dodds for the 
last eight. The performance is shorter than 
that of Lewis's band but more varied and, 
although much more restrained, equally ex- 
citing. That Bunk’s leadership is responsible 
for this there can be little doubt. George 
Lewis's playing throughout these sessions is 
again superb and his work on Lonesome road 
especially shows what a high class musician 
he is in a contrapuntal context. The way in 
which the clarinet enriches the ensemble even 
on such straightforward performances as 


You always hurt the one you love (SEP 401) 
or Kentucky home (670 202) is something 
else which should not be missed. One could 
go on for many more pages pointing out such 
excellences on the records: suffice for the 
moment to say that A// the whores, 827 blues 
(both SEP 401 and both containing some of 
Bunk’s best playing) and Runnin’ wild (670 
202) are also of great excellence. 


wus RUSSELL’S recordings 
for his American Music label in 
1944 and 1945 produced jazz which is still 
controversial. Among broad minded collec- 
tors and also among listeners whose taste leans 
strongly towards ‘traditional’ jazz one can 
still find those who cannot accept them as 
being more than crude and inept performances. 
Yet for those who are able to strike through 
to the music they soon prove to be among 
the most excellent and rewarding of records 
in this most demanding of all jazz styles. 
Russell himself deserves a good deal of the 
credit for this, not least in his skilled use of 
the primitive recording equipment at his 
disposal. The discs contain much fine work 
by such players as Wooden Joe, Kid Shots, 
Jim Robinson, Lawrence Marerro and Slow 
Drag. They have some of the best of that 
great drummer Baby Dodds and provide the 
only instance of his playing recorded at 
length in a band context apart from the 1923 
Olivers, on which the drumming is largely 
inaudible. George Lewis shows himself here, 
as he does on only two or three other sessions, 
to be a great New Orleans clarinet. And these 
are without doubt the finest records which 
Bunk Johnson made. There is poor playing 
by Bunk on some of the AMs (e.g. Clarinet 
marmalade on SLP127) but far more of the 
kind of work which shows him to be one of 
the most remarkable and accomplished of all 
New Orleans trumpets — and also that rarity 
a resourceful jazz melodist. In the final 
analysis one suspects that it is Bunk’s discip- 
line and sense of form which is the crucial 
factor in this music. It is a known fact that 
he came to dislike playing with these musi- 
cians, although one wonders if the attacks 
made on his records on the grounds of musi- 
cal crudity make him over anxious to prove 
himself a schooled musician and caused him 
to make such a point of publicly stating his 
dislike of so many of his bandsmen. But what- 
ever he really thought of Lewis, Dodds and 
the rest there seems little doubt that he 
succeeded on the best of the American Musics 
in blending them into a band which produced 
records which in their own way — surely 
largely Bunk’s way — epitomised the poten- 
tial of New Orleans jazz just as superbly as 
those by King Oliver and Jelly Roll Morton. 


CHARLIE BARNET / JIM BURNS 


I: INTERESTING to talk to people and ask 
them which bands they associate most with the 
so-called “big band era’ Glenn Miller is invariably the first one 
mentioned — |’m talking now, of course, about the average person 
and not collectors and acknowledged big band fans— and then a 
number of others follow, their placing usually denoting just how 
involved the speaker was. Shaw, Goodman, Dorsey, Krupa, James, 
and oh, yes. Charlie Barnet. I1’s curious that there often is this 
pause before Barnet’s name is quoted. The reason is, |’d guess, 
that Barnet was relatively uncompromising with much (not all, 

by any means) of his basic material, and a handful of exceptions 
apart didn’t come up with as many commercial hits as other 
bandleaders. I’m not suggesting that Barnet’s wasn’t one of the 
top bands of the late-thirties and early-forties, but it does seem 
that his appeal was often made to a more-jazz inclined (and hence 
smaller) audience. From this point of view it’s worth having a look 
at Leo Walker's The Wonderful Era of the Great Dance Bands. \n 
this there’s a reproduction of a table which appeared in the 
August 31st, 1940 issue of Bi//board and gave the results of a poll 
conducted amongst ballroom operators to find (a) the band which 
did best business, and (b) the bands which got the best patronage 
reaction. (Think closely about it — the two aren't necessarily the 
same thing). Barnet’s name does not appear in either list. And then 
there is a table (again from Bi//board) with the results of a poll 
taken amongst college newspaper editors (presumably on the basis 
that they would know their readers’ tastes) to ascertain the most 
popular bands on the campuses. This list gives the results for 
1938-42, inclusive. Again Barnet’s name is conspicuous by its 
absence. Finally, there is a list (compiled in 1955) showing the 
Top 25 popular records of all time, as chosen by American’s disc- 
jockeys. Most of the discs mentioned are big-band items but Barnet 
isn't there. Now I'm not saying this evidence is anywhere near 
conclusive, but it would appear to point towards a general state 

of affairs, i.e. Barnet’s band had a comparatively limited appeal. 


B=: WAS born in 1913 and although not 
being under any financial compulsion to establish 
himself as a musician — unlike many jazzman he came from a 
wealthy family — he made an early start in the business, leading 

his own band on an ocean liner at the age of sixteen. His name first 
became known in big band circles when he played at the Paramount 
Hotel in New York and in 1933 he appeared at Harlem’s famed 
Apollo Theatre. Although recording a reasonable number of 


(Note: | dealt with Charlie Barnet’s activities 

between 1946 and 1950 in one of the articles 
in my ‘Lesser Known Bands Of The Forties’ series — see Jazz 
Monthly, July 1968. The following article will therefore cover 
the period from 1933 — when Barnet first made his appearance 
as a bandleader — until early-1946, when his recording contract 
with Decca expired). 


tracks between 1933 and 1939 it was not until the latter year 

that he produced a popular hit. Most of his early material would 
appear to be somewhat nondescript, as witness the 1936 recording 
of Make believe ballroom. The only thing of interest about this 
track now is that it was the first signature tune of Martin Block's 
radio show of the same name. Block was probably the first disc- 
jockey to become a major influence, in the sense that a plug from 
him could make a record into a hit, and his show — and the ratings 
it gave — were vital to a band’s success. Incidentally, Barnet’s disc 
should not be confused with Glenn Miller’s Make believe ballroom 
time, which took over as signature tune of Block’s show in 1940, 
though curiously enough both records feature the Modernaires 
vocal group. 

Partly due to Charlie's insistence on hiring both white and Negro 
musicians for his band many ballroom managers refused to hire 
him. Also, it's more than probable that he missed out on certain 
commercial radio series which spotlighted the big bands in the 
thirties (as the listeners could hardly know whether the musicians 
were white, black, or sea green for that matter, one can only pre- 
sume that the prejudice came directly from the band hirers in this 
case). Still, Barnet managed to work steadily — and he had 
musicians like John Kirby and Frankie Newton playing for him — 
and he continued to produce records, some of which were beginning 
to indicate a more vigorous element in the band’s music. Over- 
heard in a cocktail bar is lively but does little more than exploit a 
few fashionable cliches, but The Gal from Joe’s, Echoes of Harlem 
and Lament for a /ost love — all tunes associated with Duke Elling- 
ton, Echoes under the title of Concerto for Cootie and Lament as 
Solace — have easily survived the test of time. Barnet’s admiration 
for Ellington’s work is unashamedly made obvious on these tracks, 
but the scores, whilst having Ducal overtones (some of the soloists 
also took on the characteristics of Duke’s sidemen — listen to the 
trumpet on Lament, for example) were not mere imitations. 
Barnet-Ellington had its own distinctive flavour. 


A POINT OF interest about The Ga/ from Joe’s 

is the presence of Nat Jaffe — a little recorded 
and almost legendary figure active on the early bop scene — in the 
piano chair. 

1939 saw Barnet’s first commercial success on record. A hastily 
contrived piece — it is said that Billy May only passed out an out- 
line arrangement as the musicians were on their way to the studio — 
Cherokee nevertheless caught the fancy of the fans. One can under- 
stand why. With its steady rhythm and attractive theme ( and one 
way or another this is played virtually straight throughout) it was 
the kind of simple but original sound likely to stand out amongst 
what must have been a daily deluge of big band records; after all, 
there were dozens — if not hundred’s — of band’s active in the 


U.S.A. in those days. 


The band’s success with Cherokee does not seem to have persuaded 
Charlie to go overboard in a search for more hit records. The 
Duke’s idea and The Count’s idea, from a September 1939 session 
are straightforward big band jazz, utilising head arrangements in 
which the general basis is indicated in each tune’s title. The sections 
work well together and the soloists — Barnet, trumpeter Bobby 
Burnett, trombonist Soud Murphy — are heard to good advantage. 
It's worth noting how Burnett, without sacrificing his individuality, 
shapes his solos so that they fit into the pattern of the musical 
influences acknowledged on these records. Burnett — one of 
Barnet’s most consistent soloists — also comes across well on Skip 
Martin’s The right idea, a Basie-like chart from a later 1939 date. 
Barnet had always been noted for his sense of humour — his solos 
often contain happy references to all kinds of odd tunes — and 
The wrong idea is a tongue-in-cheek imitation of the style of music 
popularised by Sammy Kaye, Guy Lombardo, et al. Actually, the 
satire — like all good satire — is not all that far removed from 
reality, the syrupy saxophones and quavering brass at times 
sounding like they ve been excerpted from a Kaye record. | can’t 
pretend to be an expert on this kind of music, or to have many 
recorded examples of it, but | can refer the reader to Lombardo’s 
When did you leave heaven and Kaye's There goes that song again. 
If | can digress slightly, it’s often forgotten that bands like these — 
and they weren't alone; Lawrence Welk, Wayne King, Hal Kemp, 
Kay Kyser, Skinnay Ennis, and Shep Fields are just a few of the 
others — were often as popular as the swing bands. | have to admit 
to a masochistic fascination with their records and can only regret 
that | was never in a position to have seen Shep Fields blowing 
into his goldfish bowl to produce that “rippling rhythm” sound he 
was famous for. 

Barnet’s recorded output reached almost mammoth proportions in 
1940 and even if the records were available — many of them were, 
of course, purely commercial — it would be impossible to do more 
than deal with a handful of them. As it is the re-issues usually 
include the more jazz-based material, though one wishes that 

some of Mary Ann McCall's performances with Barnet could be 
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taken out of storage. The only one to have seen light of day 

in recent years is Wandering blues and this is a somewhat stylised 
blues number. The great majority of Miss McCall's performances 
were popular songs and probably of more interest, though one 

has to admit that the band rarely sounded out of the ordinary with 
this kind of material. A// this and heaven too, with a vocal by 
Larry Taylor, shows how routine tunes brought routine playing from 
the band. Something like Leapin’ at the Linco/n, with its easy 
swing and sketchy though effective arrangement, was much more 
in its line. 

Wings over Manhattan is something of a curiosity item from this 
period. A long (for those days) Billy May composition, it was 
originally commissioned as a feature for the combined Barnet and 
Ellington bands. The concert, or whatever, at which the piece was 
to be performed never did get past the thought stage, but Barnet 
decided to at least let his own band tackle it on record. Although 
not an important jazz composition it nevertheless shows off 
Barnet’s various sections to good advantage and its comparable 

to similar kinds of show pieces used by other swing bands. Besides 
this ‘“experimental”” number, Charlie recorded several things 
which, if not musically unusual, had extraordinary titles. Afternoon 
of a Moax, The reverie of a Moax, Wild Mab of the fish pond; no 
doubt there are some private jokes hidden in those, but that 
doesn’t detract from the quality of the music, which is straight- 
forward enough swing. Two of the most popular numbers from 
this period in Charlie's career were, however, Vight and day, and 
Pompton Turnpike. The former was possibly an attempt to repeat 
the Cherokee success, with Barnet’s choppy tenor stating the 
theme as the band builds in the background. Turnpike was written 
by Billy May — and also has him taking the trumpet solo — and 
became one of the most popular items in the Barnet book. 
Listeners to AFN in the forties will recall that it was often heard 
on record shows like ‘Duffle Bag’ ’.. 

A more direct “imitation’’ of Cherokee came when the band re- 
corded Redskin Rhumba. As Barnet himself described it, the new 
tune was born ‘‘when we were playing Cherokee on the radio one 
night and we ran out of music, so we just kept on playing, and it 
evolved into this extension, which we soon began to use as a 


separate original’. In the overall tone there isn’t a vast amount of 
difference between the two, though Rhumba is more valuable 

from a jazz point of view, having a neat muted trumpet solo thrown 
in alongside Barnet’s tenor. If Rhumba — and an attractive slow- 
tempo track, Phylisse, which also dates from late-1940 — are 
amongst the more durable Barnet recordings then it's only fair 

to mention / hear a rhapsody, one of the “pop” tracks Charlie 
clearly had to churn out, On this, Bob Carroll, yet another of the 
band’s mediocre male vocalists, is backed by some pleasant if 
inconsequential ensemble passages. 


i “VE ALREADY mentioned that Barnet often 
employed Negroes and in the Forties a number 
of later-well known personalities passed through the band’s ranks. 
Lena Horne sang with Barnet for a time and the collaboration is 
commemorated on such tracks as Haunted town, Good for 
nothin’ Joe, and You're my thrill, tne |atter an especially sensitive 
performance. As band numbers they are, however, not all that 
important, although it’s worth listening to Haunted town, with 

its superb section work. A more typical Barnet sound was achieved 
on Charleston Alley and Murder at Peyton Hall, the \atter turning 
out to be amongst the Barnet popular successes. That the Elling- 
ton influence was still strong is demonstrated by Harlem speaks, 

a tune originally recorded by the Duke in 1933 and arranged for 
Barnet by Andy Gibson. Bobby Burnett takes the trumpet solo 
and guitarist Bus Etri — who was killed shortly afterwards in a 

car crash — is also heard. Burnett saves The heart you stole from 
me — basically designed to feature vocalist Bob Carroll — from 
becoming a bore, and Spanish kick — a swinging Billy Moore 
arrangement of the Habanera from Carmen — and Lois also have 
contributions from this excellent trumpeter. Neither of the latter 
two items are completely typical Barnet, but both offer some 
pleasant music. Lois has one passage where Burnett's muted solo 
is backed by unison voices which is notably attractive. 

The U.S.A. was fully involved in the war by this time and the 
continual demand for men for the armed forces soon meant that 
bands around the country began to lose some of their sidemen. 
Younger musicians — many of them later to make a name during 
the bop turmoil of the middle and late forties — found openings 
in the ranks of the established bands. Trumpeter Neal Hefti and 
drummer Jackie Mills were thus amongst the Barnet personnel 
when the band recorded / can’t get started at its final Bluebird 
session in 1942. 

Barnet’s switch to Decca — and the influx of new men and 

ideas —resulted in what was, | think, his most creative musical 
period. The band took on a more definite style, and the soloists — 
and | don’t wish to denigrate those from the earlier band, especially 
Bobby Burnett — were better. Trumpeter Peanuts Holland was 
hired for the section and also as a featured soloist and singer and 
soon began to make his presence felt on record, functioning in a 
manner reminiscent of Roy Eldridge with Gene Krupa. / /ike to 
riff, from the first Decca date, set the style of much of what he 
did with Barnet, the band chanting in the background and Holland 
scatting away. Peanuts was not just a gimmick artist, however, and 
Thing’s ain’t what they used to be — that Ellington spirit coming 
through yet again — has a firm-toned solo by him which is worthy 
of comparison with the work of Eldridge, Joe Thomas, and others 
of their ilk. And even on Oh! Miss Jaxson, a more humorously 
inclined track, he still manages to turn in a creditable solo. The 
band was, on the whole, still working primarily in the swing bag 

it had created three or four years earlier, but it’s possible to hear — 


in the brass passages on Smiles and Victory walk, for example — 
subtle changes creeping into the phrasing. ‘ 

The personnel continued to vary, and for a brief period Howard 
McGhee and Oscar Pettiford were with Barnet. By October 1943, 
Al Killian, Eddie Bert, Buddy de Franco, Danny Banks, and Dodo 
Marmarosa were adding to the changing pattern of the band’s 
music. The Moose is virtually given over to a display of Marmarosa’s 
talents, and although he was not playing pure bop he did sound 
more in line with the modernists than with older piano styles. It’s 
interesting that pianists — like trumpeters — seem more open to 

the new music. Marmarosa, Al Haig, Nat Jaffe, George Wallington, 
Joe Springer; with the exception of Wallington all these men played 
with big bands and also sat in with early bop groups, just as trum- 
peters Neal Hefti and Pete Candoli were quick to grasp the essen- 
tials of bop. Al Killian’s solo on Pow-wow (another work out on 
Cherokee) has more than a modern touch to it, and trombonist 
Eddie Bert — a neglected but forward-looking jazzman — is certainly 
veering away from swing during his contribution to Stro/lin’, a 
Howard McGhee tune. Neither Bert or Killian were major soloists 


but their work does show how the overall tone of big band swing 
was changing. 


J T’S PERHAPS worth mentioning that Eddie 

Bert later soloed on Benny Goodman’s Under- 
current blues and Stan Kenton’s How high the moon, two boppish 
band tracks of the late-forties. Killian worked with the Basie, 
Hampton and Ellington orchestras, and was also featured at JATP 
concerts, but met a violent death in 1950 when he was murdered 

in his apartment by a psychopathic landlord. 

1944 turned out to be an eventful year for the band. In February 
of that year Roy Eldridge bolstered the brass at a recording 

session which produced The great ‘ie, Drop me off in Harlem, and 
Gulf Coast Blues, three fine instrumentals, and Baby, won’t you 
please come home, with the vocal chores handled by Gwen Tynes. 
There are some beautiful trumpet-section passages on this latter item 
but it is the band tracks — with their solos by Eldridge and Marmarosa — 
which impress most of all. The Great /ie, incidentally, later cropped 
up on a 1946 Wardell Gray/Dodo Marmarosa recording date. It 
was in 1944 that the Barnet band appeared in two films— Jam 
Session and Music in Manhattan — and also recorded what is pro- 
bably the one track associated with it in most people’s minds. 
Skyliner, with its sprightly Marmarosa introduction and shouting 
brass sounds, is | suppose irrevocably tied to the forties and AFN 
broadcasts (it was used as the signature tune of “Midnight in 
Munich”) but it still sounds fresh and exciting today, as a brief 
comparison with recent versions of the tune (which sound stilted 
and determinedly commercial) will show. 

Marty Napoleon — best known in the modern field for his presence 
on the Allen Eager/Kai Winding group’s versions of Saxon, Mr. 
Dues, etc. — replaced Marmarosa and was, in his turn, replaced by 
Al Haig who is heard in a short, but boppish solo on E-bob-o-/ee-bob, 
another of the Peanuts Holland novelties. Trombonist Tommy 
Pederson — who played with some of the best bands of the 

forties, including Boyd Raeburn — is also heard in a solo context 
on this track. Madame Butterball presents some more of Holland's 
patter, but there is too a muted trumpet offering from him which 
shows a fair amount of bop influence. E-bob-o-lee-bob and Madame 
Butterball were the kind of semi-commercial sides which still retain 
a fair amount of jazz value, but it’s significant that the 78 release of 
the former had on the reverse When the one you love, a routine 
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ballad sung by Phil Barton. | wonder why it was that Barnet’s male 
vocalists were invariably so mediocre, whereas his girl singers — Kay 
Starr, Fran Warren, Lena Horne, Mary Ann McCall — had so much 
individuality? 

The post-war decline in interest in big-band music hit Barnet as 
much as anyone else and apart from a handful of tracks recorded 
for Capitol in 1949/50 he produced little of real value after 1946. 
His final date for Decca took place in March of that year, by which 
time Art Robey had taken over the Peanuts Holland role of 
featured trumpeter/singer. Cement Mixer, Slim Gaillard’s zany 
classic, and Andy’s boogie are both built around Robey — who per- 
forms adequately enough — but the latter disc is mainly notable 
for a unison trumpet introduction which has 52nd Street and 
Mintons stamped all over it. |’ve dug around a little, trying to find 
out something about Robey, but not much seems to be known 
about him. He did sing on another Barnet disc, Juice head baby, 
recorded in 1947, but then appears to have drifted into obscurity. 


J "VE PURPOSELY not discussed Barnet’s own 
solo work in any detail, though this is not to say 
that he was inferior in that role. He was strongest on tenor, where 
his gutty excitable approach added tension to his playing, but also 
had a highly individual sound on alto and soprano. Some writers 
have spoken of his alto style being influenced by Johnny Hodges 
but if it was then it was equally shaped by the jump style used by 
someone like Pete Brown. As for the Ellington influence on Barnet's 
music as a whole, well no-one can deny this. But despite the kind 
of references which mention Charlie in the role of ““The White 
Duke of Harlem” | don’t think it would be fair to give the im- 


JOHNNY SHINES AT THE MARQUEE 


% IT WAS THE illness of Fred McDowell which 
" gave us the unexpected pleasure of hearing 

Johnny Shines. Fortunately Fred seems not to have been seriously 
indisposed and may be visiting England later in the year, But his 
tour had already been fixed to follow, even overlap, Arthur ‘Big 
Boy Crudup’s, and a substitute had to be found by the National 
Blues Federation. Several singers were tried, like Robert Pete 
Williams who has now, apparently, given up blues altogether and 
become a lay preacher. So Johnny Shines eventually filled the 
spot; an excellent choice, whom we may not have otherwise heard. 
After his outstanding Blue Horizon Ip (“Last Night’s Dream” on 
7-63212) he could be assured of a good audience, and certainly 
got it at the Marquee on March 24th. 
Shines played two sets, the first solo, the second with an accompany- 
ing group of tenor, harmonica and rhythm. The latter set did him 
little justice. Inevitably the band was deafening and made no res- 
ponse to his sense of dynamics, never thinking to give a gentle or 
muted support, never varying in the heavy beat and blasting sound. 
Unaccustomed perhaps, to frequent use of the microphone, 
Johnny Shines frequently stepped away or brought his mouth 
back from the mike head, with consequent loss of volume. | spoke 
to many listeners and found none who was satisfied with this kind 
of accompanimeni; fair enough to have a group to offer support 
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pression that he was a mere imitator. As | said earlier, Barnet- 
Ellington had its own sound. 

Looking back, it’s clear that Barnet’s book contained a reasonable 
amount of uncompromising jazz-based material and that even 
most of the “novelty’’ items were good, solid swing. Like any 
band — even Duke's — Barnet’s had to perform a certain amount 
of commercial items, but when all is said and done the band had 
to pay its way so this is understandable. And on the whole it did 
maintain fair standards of musicianship, arranging, etc. Barnet’s 
better discs have survived the ravages of time and are well worth 
listening to now. 


RECORDS 
Make believe ballroom, All this and heaven too and / hear a rhap- 
sody are on the Reader's Digest The Great Band Era album. 
Overheard in a cocktail bar is on Columbia 33SX1511, When the 
one you love and E-bob-o-lee-bob on Brunswick 03739, and 
Victory walk on Brunswick 03451. Juice head baby is on Columbia 
Clef 33C9024. All the other Barnet records mentioned are included 
in the following four collections: Brunswick LAT8094, Ace of 
Hearts AH157, RCA RD7965 and RD8088. 
Glenn Millers Make believe ballroom time is in the Reader’a Digest 
The Unforgettable Glenn Miller album, and the Sammy Kaye and 
Guy Lombardo discs mentioned — should anyone want to hear 
them — are part of the same company’s The Great Band Era set. 
The Wardell Gray/Dodo Marmarosa The Great lie is on Vogue 
V2275, and the Eager/Winding tracks mentioned on Savoy 
MG12119. 
Leo Walker's The Wonderful Era of the Great Dance Bands was 
published by Howell-North Books, Berkeley, California (1964). 
George Simon's The Big Bands (Collier Macmillan Ltd., London, 
1968) also proved useful. 


for part of the time, but when shall we hear one which is really 
sympathetic to the singer, his songs and his approach to his music? 
Happily though, | heard the first set. Shines looks like Brownie 
McGhee and John Jackson in one; broad of jowl but slightly 
crumpled in features. His clothes were slightly crumpled too and 
he conveyed no sleek professionalism. When he sang though, it 

was with strength and great melodiousness; like John Henry Barbee 
and a very few other blues singers Shines has a extremely tuneful 
voice even when he shouts. He played a very good Black Spider 
Blues (“I've got to play some of my own numbers tonight’’) and a 
forceful Bumble bee (| wonder if the people know who wrote 

this number?” Someone obliged with ‘Memphis Minnie!” “Thank 
you’, said Shines). A guitar boogie was not quite as adept as he may 
have hcped and it seemed to throw him slightly off base. He had 
already sung a slow, very effective version of Sweet home Chicago, 
now, unexpectedly, he played it again. But it was like a second 
“take’’; played very fast, with, this time, an unfaltering boogie 
solo. Instructive and satisfyingly different from the first version. 
The audience was a large one, and a listening one: they would have 
liked him to have gone on for longer. Others present who had 
heard his previous Marquee session thought he was more “involved” 
this time, and somewhat disinterested when he first appeared. | 
fancy we didn’t quite hear him at his best, or at his most relaxed. 
In the future we will, | hope, for he should certainly be invited 
again. PAUL OLIVER 


THE GROVER MITCHELL STORY / PETER VACHER 


DOUBT WHETHER Grover Mitchell considers 
himself a transitional figure among big-band 
sidemen. Nevertheless, he bridges the generation gap between the 
jazz soloists who worked their way to respectability through 
territory bands, and the college-trained musical professionals who 
see big band experience as an essential preliminary to lucrative 
studio work. Mitchell's career also illustrates a number of para- 
doxes that arise from the changing role of the jazz big bands them- 
selves. He came to musical maturity in the bebop era yet his own 
stylistic leaning is to a less definitive and more musically pure 
approach. He has been through the soloists’ classic apprenticeship 
yet eschews the traditional soloists spotlight. Apparently unattracted 
to the monotony of studio life, Mitchell's instrumental aspirations 
are equal to those of any symphony musician. His model is the 
impeccable Tommy Dorsey: a far cry from today’s jazz values. 
Typically, he is today the lead trombone in Count Basie’s orchestra. 


MI ITCHELL was born in Alabama on March 17th, 
1930. His family was poor and they moved to 
Pittsburgh in 1938 where his father became a foundry supervisor. 
His original musical impetus came from his mother who could sing 
and play the piano. A kindly neighbour gave him a bugle and at 
12, a trombone and tuition came free at public school. To a boy 
from a large family, this must have seemed a dream fulfilled. 

He had been raised among the blues dear to Southern people: his 
parents and brothers had records by the great Bessie Smith and 
Blind Lemon Jefferson. For years he had assumed blues to be the 
limits of music. School now opened his eyes to the immense 
possibilities of instrumental study. 

‘When | first picked up the trombone, | didn’t even know what to 
call it — didn’t know what the hell it was — | was very tall for a 
12 year old with long arms and they figured | could manipulate 
the instrument. This was at Westinghouse High. Albert Aarons, 
Mary Lou Williams, George Hudson and Erroll Garner all started 
their music there and the same teacher that helped them, Carl 
McVicker, has done a lot for many out here in professional music. 


Caught up in music from that very first day, the young Mitchell 
listened and learned from Will Bradley, Jack Teagarden and the 


prettiest player of them all, Tommy Dorsey. Soon, he began to 
play in the kid bands that sprang up and became gradually aware 
of other names. Swingers like Benny Morton or J.C. Higginbotham. 
His friends introduced him to new records and he learned to listen 
to those big band broadcasts that had a seminal influence on so 
many musicians. Including quite a few by Count Basie and his 
Orchestra. The music of Eddie Heywood with first, Vic Dickenson 
and then Henry Coker, served to further inspire the young trom- 
bonist. Then, at 16, there were Bill Harris and J.J. Johnson to 
upset everything: turning the horn inside out, as it were. 


By now there were the beginnings of a real pedigree. Mitchell 
played with youngsters from his own and other schools. Today's 
professionals like Stanley Turrentine, Tommy Turrentine, Al 
Aarons and the pianists Ahmad Jamal and Horace Parlan. Their 
bands usually played stock arrangements and varied in size: 
Dakota Staton was often the vocalist. Mitchell was now fairly 
proficient and receiving payment for regular weekend work 
around Pittsburgh. ‘Then | ran off with a couple of bands and got 
stranded down in Texas. | was supposed to be in school but | 
joined a band led by a woman bandleader, Amora Wilson, ex- 
baritone player with the Sweethearts of Rhythm. Everything went 
wrong and the tour folded in San Antonio, 1500 miles from home’. 
Only 17 and scared, he sent home for his fare and surprisingly, set 
off for Indianapolis and joined the big band led by Chicago 
trumpeter King Kolax. ‘He was known for these young bands; 
probably weren't particularly good but they gave us a training 
ground. We used to ride in the bus to these funny little dance towns. 
| can recall some fine musicians: Benny Powell was there and we 
had a saxophone player from Detroit named Emmet Mitchell, 

and a good pianist, Charlie Cottrell. You know, Kolax had been 
with Billy Eckstine’s band with Fats Navarro, Miles Davis and the 
others so that made him look even more illustrious to me. This 
band was new and the arrangements he had were out of Billy's 
band. We couldn't play the things but we tried’. 

While in Indianapolis, Mitchell ran into the family band which 
included fellow-trombonist Slide Hampton and saw J.J. Johnson 
for the first time. In fact, he emulated Johnson to the extent of 
working for a few months with Snookum Russell, Johnson’s early 
employer. This band was another touring territory band and 
whilst such ensembles could scarcely afford top arrangers fees, 
Mitchell regrets their passing. As a training ground for aspiring 
instrumentalists and arrangers, they provided invaluable experience. 
Some of Russell's arrangements were donated, there were heads 
and often a straight record copy or two; there were also kindred 
spiritis among the musicians. Trumpeter Fats Ford and a trom- 
bonist, Billy Davis, who should, according to Mitchell, have made 
it, were with the band. Touring down into Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, on into Arkansas and Texas (where a band can stay sub- 
merged for weeks at a time) Mitchell had his fill of segregated 
dances and grinding travel. 


y + THE seasoned professional, he decided 
to return at last to Pittsburgh; to job around with 
local bands. Particularly that of Walt Harper, then as today, a res- 


pected bandleader and musical entrepreneur. The size of the band 
varied, on occasion an 8-piece with 3 reeds, 3 rhythm, trumpet and 
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trombone. The trumpeter was often the ex-Benny Carter bandsman, 
Edwin ‘Youngblood’ Davis, an excellent musician. Later, Tommy 
Turrentine took his place. Joe Harris was the drummer and most 
musicians from the area worked with Harper at one time ot 
another. 

At 20, Mitchell went into the Service, joining a Marine Corps 
infantry unit in South Carolina, After a year, he transferred to 
California and was able, at last, to play music again. 

‘Well, this was the thing at the time: most military bands did a lot 
of civilian appearances and you couldn’t appear in public in South 
Carolina with an integrated group. They were usually pretty 
diplomatic about it — they'd say you failed the audition and 
naturally, you knew what was happening. So when | went to 
California, they looked through my records and asked why | 
wasn’t in the band. | was moved to the marching band right away 
and | bunked next to Oliver Nelson — who was playing and 
writing as well then as he does now. A few people must have 

liked us because they took Oliver and me out and put us in the 
Camp Pendleton Post Radio and TV Band. We had a weekly 
programme encouraging people to enlist.’ 

Posted later to Treasure Island, near San Francisco, Mitchell like 
many more before and since, fell for that city. Nelson, meanwhile, 
was in Japan and Mitchell began a pleasurable period of jamming 
around town. 

‘| used to go out and jam every night with Alex Nelson, a good 
baritone player and friend of mine. Gerald Wilson had a little band 
at a place called ‘The Champagne Supper Club’ with Teddy 
Edwards on tenor and the alto player Pony Poindexter was at 
another club. | was soon pooped up in the bebop movement and 
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| played like a cross between Bill Harris and Bennie Green. After 
my discharge, | could never get this place out of my mind — it 
seemed like everybody had somewhere to play, everybody was 
working.’ 

Back in Pittsburgh, in 1953, Mitchell concentrated on completing 
an education interrupted by his earlier musical travels. He had 
taken correspondence courses while in the Marines and finished 
High School but hankered now for a college course and entered 
business school on the G.I. Bill of Rights. He took entrance ex- 
aminations to Pittsburgh and Duquesne Universities, passed both 
and was soon underway. 

Taking classes in Business Administration might seem unusual 


for so dedicated a musician but Mitchell visualised better employ- 
ment opportunities from such studies. As for music, private tuition 


continued as did the jobs with Walt Harper: this combined with a 
day-time truck-driving job nearly led to a breakdown in health. He 
married in 1955 and began to realise that a choice was inevitable. 
Full time music won and the books were put aside. Satisfied by 
good marks in school, Mitchell felt that he had proved his ability, 
at least to himself, and shortly after moved to the equable climate 
of California for good — settling in San Francisco, of course, in 
1957. 

In addition to working with Harper, he had played with other 
bands passing through, notably Tiny Bradshaw and Paul Williams. 
With Bradshaw, there had been the tenor player Red Prysock, 
another tenor, Harrington, and an impressive baritone man named 
Zack, and as acts required, additional musicians were hired, often 
for a week long local tour. Bradshaw, primarily a showman, kept 
himself remote as far as the sidemen were concerned. He functioned 
as front man and entertainer and according to Mitchell, was a 
mediocre pianist. At the time Bradshaw had a hit record — Who 


featuring Prysock, and earned a solo spot in package shows in 
addition to the usual accompanying role. Trumpeters added for 
the occasion were either Chuck Austin (a Pittsburgh musician, 
later with Lloyd Price), Aarons or Turrentine. 

Mitchell also worked with Williams — the ‘Hucklebuck’ man — on 
much the same casual basis but on one occasion replaced Buster 
Cooper for a rather longer period pending Cooper’s return. In the 
band was Lamar Wright Sr. on trumpet, a musician whose ability 
to play high and strong remains unimpaired even after a life-time 
career in jazz. Trombonist Sam Hurt from Dizzy Gillespie’s band 
later replaced Cooper butin turn left to join Lloyd Price, and 
Mitchell turned down Williams's offer of a permanent job, already 
intent on California. Once there, he found jobs a little scarcer than 
he remembered. Taking a day job on the Chevrolet assembly 

line, he joined two good local rehearsal bands, led by Eddy Walker 
and Bruce Salvine. Not long after he started a rehearsal group of 
his own, in partnership with the late pianist and arranger, Cedric 
Heywood. Heywood, considered by Mitchell to be an excellent 
but completely underrated musician, later left to tour Europe 
with Kid Ory, with whom he frequently recorded. 


y4% THIS STAGE, a few house-band jobs began to 
come his way; usually from Facks where bassist 
Vernon Alley augmented the resident trio to accompany big name 
singers. Mitchell now realised his original ambition and became a 
full time musician. At first things went well but inevitably the 
irregular pattern of casual dance and club jobs meant that he needed 
a day job again. This time carrying mail for the Post Office, but 
still taking every musical opportunity going. A 3-week road tour 
with Lionel Hampton provided a brief lift but helped little in 
achieving Mitchell’s main objective, that of establishing himself in 
San Francisco itself. 

Earl Hines now began to use the Mitchell rehearsal band for 
various local engagements. Knowing that Hines rarely backs musical 
losers, Mitchell’s comments on the personnel are worth recording. 
‘Our lead alto, Clarence Warren, from Oklahoma, was very good — 
he’s a school-teacher now. The original baritone was Fred Purtle, 
in New York today, replaced later by Jimmy Lomba, first cousin 
of Paul Gonsalves and an excellent musician. Tenor and alto 
respectively were Dave Madden and Herb Lorden, both with Harry 
James. The other trombones were Lulu (?) Parker, later with Stan 
Kenton, and Ike Bell who had played trumpet with Count Basie 
years ago. Our lead trumpet Art Walker used to play lead for Earl 
Hines’s old band, and a kid who played in Hal MacIntyre’s band, 
Len Haggard, had most of the solos. He was good, another who 
never got out of the Frisco area. Then there was Ron Smith, and 
the fourth chair fluctuated. We had Frank Fisher for a while, he 
was quite a player around the area. Cedric was the piano — Dick 
Crawley, guitar, Melvin Boyd, bass and Ray Fisher, Earl’s drummer, 
completed things. Our singer was Mary Stolowicz, tremendous, 
later with Billy Eckstine. We all had day jobs and we'd just go out 
and play gigs. Earl Hines used us as the Earl Hines Orchestra: it was 
such a good band that he was considering recording it.’ Nor was 
Hines the only admirer. Duke Ellington and Johnny Hodges came 
to listen and brought back other Ellingtonians. When Hodges 
succumbed to an ulcer attack, Grover was invited to play his book 
on trombone, sitting in the illustrious Ellington reed section. Duke 
liked this and Mitchell sat out the complete two week engagement 
at Facks. Later on, Juan Tizol left the band and Mitchell joined 
them in Las Vegas — briefly, as it turned out, as the band broke 

up soon after for the ‘Paris Blues’ hiatus. Somehow, Mitchell missed 
out on a permanent Ellington proposition and was back to the 


casual routine already so familiar. He ran a small group with 
Lomba doubling tenor and baritone, trumpeter Haggard, Heywood, 
later replaced by an excellent Portuguese pianist, John Marabuto, 
who had been with Nick Esposito,and drummer Fisher, although 
Cuz Cousineau was drummer for a period. Another drummer, Walter 
Perkins, stranded in the Bay area, also helped out at various times. 
The band played dance jobs, Heywood’s arrangements making 
them sound like a miniature Basie band. Mitchell remembers this 
group with affection and would like the arrangements recorded. 
Mitchell’s disappointment over the frustrating near-job with 
Ellington now began to make him doubt his continued career in 
music. At this point, September 1962, he received an entirely 
unexpected call from Henry Snodgrass, Basie’s band mahager, 
inviting him to join the band the following January. The band was 
then to go to four trombones. Elated, Mitchell accepted, and was 
further surprised to hear 3 days later that the offer was now 
immediate — Rufus Wagner having suddenly decided to leave. 
Wagner, a sufferer with high blood pressure, died only a short 
while later. Mitchell joined the band in New York, playing lead 
straightaway. Whether this was intended by Basie is not clear. 
Certainly Mitchell had the range and read well and perhaps more 
to the point, Henry Coker was happy to hand him the privilege 

of playing first. Mitchell retains a healthy admiration for Coker’s 
jazz playing, confident now of his own value to the Count as 

a lead player. 


| = POWELL, Coker and Mitchell formed a 
considerable trio and apparently enjoyed many 
good times together. Powell left shortly before the 1963 European 
tour, to be replaced by Bill Hughes on bass trombone, back from 
retirement and the joys of domesticity. Henderson Chambers 

was added in January 1964 and finally, Henry Coker decided to 
stay in New York City, leaving the band in October. Another 
strong player, Al Grey, replaced him and the section stayed this 
way until Chambers was succeeded by Richard Boone in May 1966. 
Grey departed in September that year, to join the Sammy Davis 
entourage, his replacement being Harlan Floyd from Chicago. 
Today, Mitchell leads the trombone section and further recital 

of the personnel fluctuations would take far too much space. His 
concern is with the quality of the trombone sound and his pride 
in the blend achieved. Grover has his own solo features, often 
ballads and including Sunset G/ow, a Benny Carter composition, 
and /f / should ever leave you from ‘Camelot’. 

Asked for a personal view of the Basie band and its boss, 

Mitchell reflected upon his good fortune: 

‘| keep reminding myself you can't go any higher as far as playing 
in bands on the road. | try to keep separated the respect I’m 
getting because of my musicianship and the respect because I'm 
with Basie. 

‘He's always been fair with me about money. A lot of people 
underestimate Basie the man — it’s still his band and if you want 
anything done concerning yourself, you got to go to Basie. He's 
the boss — whether you stay in the band or leave depends on how 
he hears you in there. When | came in it was to play a jazz chair — 
to Basie | was no jazz player but | guess he just liked my tone. 
‘As long as Basie lives, |'m afraid you're going to have that band 
and he’ll shuffle the personnel around ‘till he gets what he wants 
to hear. 

As for the trombones, weli, we re always trying to do a little 
better every night — it’s a good band, no complaints about that. . . 
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PART ONE: TWO FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


i N PAST DAYS, happily beyond recall, when | 
took part in such events as the Down Beat 

Critics’ Poll, | used to vote for a man called Pavel Blatny. Now the 
arrival of two LPs, neither quite new, from Czechoslovakia gives 

me a somewhat belated chance to explain why. One of them, in 
fact, is acollection of his works recorded by the highly accom- 
plished Czechoslovak Radio Jazz Orchestra (details below). 

Blatny’s is a classical background and he studied composition with 
his father, a Jana¢ek pupil, his early music reflecting that influence 
plus those of Stravinsky and, predictably, Martinu. He says he has 
always been interested in composition ‘‘Basically as some kind of 
dialogue between ideas, themes and instrumental sections of un- 
accompanied voices; consequently | used certain antiphonic forms 
derived from church responses between priest and choir which had 
made an ineradicable impression on me even in childhood’: The 
parallel between this and the call-and-response patterns of Ameri- 
can Negro vocal music which passed into jazz is obvious. Apparently 
for political reasons Czechs had little contact with the new music of 
Western Europe until 1960, but from that time onwards Blatny, 

like others, began composing with both aleatoric and serial techni- 


ques, soon becoming involved with jazz alsc, Presumably his 
aleatoric experiments drew him to the latter, and the pieces heard 
on this disc ‘‘stemmed from the desire to write spontaneous music 
but also making use of the techniques of new music. | wanted to 
work with strictly demarcated series but leaving them with the 
sound of a jazz musician's unrestrained expression — fully to relish 
the colour of aleatorics while mingling it with the independent 
improvisation of a jazz soloist.” 

This takes us back, of course, to David Mack's New Directions LP, 
which, although deleted with the alacrity beloved of record company 
accountants, was dicussed at length in the October 1965 issue of 
this magazine. | there explained what serial technique is, how it 
arose, its historical justification, how it relates, or could do, to the 
way jazz has and has not developed, and so will not re-cross that | 
ground here. | also demonstrated how Mack’s — and, as we now 
know, BlatnY’s — strict application of serial devices was preceded 

by several years of isolated and more fragmentary use in such works 
as Babbitt’s A// set for the 1957 Brandeis Jazz Festival (see Jazz 
Monthly June, 1967)and Rogers's Three on a row (J.M, December, 
1962). It may be noted that while BlatnY’s pieces on this LP date 
from 1962-67, Mack’s, though recorded in 1964, were composed 


THE RECORDS 


PAVEL BLATNY 
THIRD STREAM COMPOSITIONS: 
Czechoslovak Radio Jazz Orchestra — full personnel not listed but 
including Jaromir Hnili¢ka (tpt); Jaromir Honzak )sop); Karel 
Krautgartner (alt, clt); Pavel Blatny (comp, dir) 

Prague — 11) 15 November 1968 


Passacaglia :: Models :: Rhythms and timbres':: Fur Graz :: 
Pour Ellis :: 24.VII.67 :: Study for quarter-tone trumpet and 
orchestra 


Supraphon 1150528 
JAZZ IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 5: 
Czechoslovak Radio Jazz Orchestra — Richard Kubernat, Jan 
Capoun, Vaclav Hyb8, Vitézslav Horak (tpt); Pavel Vitoch (bs, tpt); 
Ladislav Pikart, Artur Hollitzer, Miroslav Kozeluh, Bedfich Beranek 
(tbn); Miroslav Klazar (alt, clt); Milan Ulrich (ten); Kamil Hala 
(p); Lud&k Hulan (bs); lvan Dominak (d); Karel Krautgartner (dir) 
Passacaglia 
Vitoch, Hala out; Karel Krautgartner (alt) replaces Klazar 
Three to four 
JAZZ STUDIO PRAGUE — Richard Kubernat (tpt); Artur Hollit- 
zer (v, tbn); Vladimir Tomek (g); Ludek Hulan (bs, vcl); Ivan 
Dominak (d) 
Outcry 
Zdenék Zika (picc); Karel Krautgartner (clt); Rudolf Rokl (p); 
replace Kubernat, Hollitzer and Tomek. 
Modern woman suite 
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STUDY GROUP OF TRADITIONAL JAZZ — LuboS Zajicek, 
Jiri Pechar (tpt); Jaroslav Fuksa (tbn); lvan Smetacek (tu); Pavel 
Smetacek, Michal Palka, Eugen Jegorov (alt, clt); Evzen Richter 
(bj); Antonin Bily (p); Frantisek Cech (d) 

On the 7th floor 


SH ENSEMBLE — Ladislav Deczi (tpt); Karel Velebny (ten); Jan 

Konopasek (bar); Rudolf Dasek (g); Jan Arnet (bs); Pavol Polansky 

(d) 

Budapest roulade 

Zdenék Pulec (tbn); Vitezslav Vobornik (p); Karel Vejvoda (cello) 

added 

Miriam = . 

Vladimir Tymich (bs, cit), Jaromir Honzak (sop); Jan Konopasek 

(fl); Antonin Julina (g); Jan Arnet (bs); Pavol Polansky (d); Karel 

Velebny (vib); Karel Vejvoda (cello); Jana Petri: (vcl) 

Page of the page 

METRONOME GROUP — Ivo Preis (tpt); Zdenék Pulec (tbn); 

Miroslav Krysl (alt); Vitezslav Vobornik (p); Vladimir Hora (bs); 

Karel Turnovsky (d) 

Logarithm 6 

GUSTAV BROM ORCHESTRA — Lubomir Rezanina, Jaromir 

Hnilicka (tpt); Alfa Smid (tpt, vib); Stanislav Vesely (tbn); 

Frantisek Navratil (alt); Zdenék Novak, Bronék Horak (ten); Josek 

Audes (bar); Oldfich Blaha (p); Milan Rezabek (bs); Vaclav Skala 

(d) 

Picnic 

Note — All items recorded in Prague Se 2tember/December 1963 
Supraphon SUA15599 
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during 1958-59. Yet being first is unimportant in such matters and 
the fact serial techniques were used independently and spontan- 
eously at several different times and places shows their suitability 
to various situations jazz has faced, even if their employment has 
never been followed up as one might wish. If BlatnY’s results are 

in some ways more impressive than Mack's, more varied in musical 
gesture, this may be partly due to conditions in Czechoslovakia at 
that period giving him a freedom and encouragement to experiment 
normally denied those wishing to do something with jazz that is 
new and not immediately saleable; he also had a fine orchestra 
ready to play his scores. Like Mack, BlatnY applies serial proce- 
dures in rather simple ways, but the superior integration they im- 
part both to solos and ensembles is everywhere apparent, even in 
the sharply varied Rhythms and timbres. Unlike Mack, he com- 
bines tone-rows with older polyphonic forms — e.g. the canonic 
writing of Pour E/fis — and this has ample precedent in Schoen- 
berg ane - pecially Webern; Blatn¥ also gets something of Webern’s 
linear-yet-pointiliste aspect. His jazz is less urbane, more sharp- 
edged, than Mack's, and despite the opening of Fur Graz, he has 
nothing comparable to the drowsing mellowness of Ha/f-tone poem. 
Krautgartner proves an excellent soloist, very responsive to the 
12-tone climate, on Models, as does Hnilicka in Study, yet neither 
is quite so good as Shake Keane on Cameo (and it is too bad Mack 
never had the chance of giving us the full version of this, for large 
ensemble). In Pour Ellis Honzak produces an effect similar to that 
af Keane on Mack’s Tonette where he improvises freely against a 
serially-ordered saxophone accompaniment, and it is interesting to 
compare the antiphony of Chiquita moderne with that of Blatny’s 
Models and 24. V/1.67. 


A PURELY descriptive account of music has little 


value for those without a record or score, but a few more detailed 
comments on one of Blatn¥’s works may be of interest. His 
Passacaglia, which together with Models and Rhythms and timbres 
forms Concerto for Jazz Orchestra, is highly imaginative, not least 
in the manner one variation is joined to another, Overall its tone- 
colours have a pleasing austerity resembling Lewis's Sketch / or 

J.J. Johnson's Turnpike, both recorded by the latter in 1953. There 
is, Of course, a link between the passacaglia idea, in which varia- 
tions are built over a repeating bass, and a sequence of jazz 
choruses derived from a repeated harmonic sequence. With Blatiy 
the bass is the note-row, which is also the theme, and is characterised 
by the interval of a fourth. This is given out by string bass, then 
bass and piano; next trumpets and trombones state the series point- 
iliste fashion; a saxophone then a clarinet play fragments derived 
from the row, which is also played vertically, first six notes, then 
nine, finally all twelve. To describe each variation would be 
tedious, though one should note the way complexity and clarity 


of texture are balanced, and there are many attractive passages 
typified by the coda where a soft vertical statement of the row 
leads to a trumpet phrase based on half the series answered by a 
piano chord made up of the rest. 

Blatny’s Passacaglia also appears, in an earlier, rather less subtle, 
performance and with a few details different, on the other disc. 
This is Jazz in Czechoslovakia 5 and, despite the numbering, is 
apparently fourth in a yearly series of anthologies; dating from 
1963, it is excellently produced with eight pages of notes that 
include musical examples besides photographs. The standard of 
playing is very high, even in the least interesting ensemble repre- 
sented here, the Study Group of Traditional Jazz, whose instru- 
mental techniques are a refreshing change from the amateur 
musicianship of our own and other Western European and Ameri- 
can revivalist combos. As with the other ensembles here, only 
original material composed expressly for jazz use is employed: 
there are no adaptations of popular material and, more im- 
portant, no dependence on classic recordings of established pieces. 
As Bily’s On the 7th floor shows,the Study Group tries, like Mezz- 
row with his King Jazz sessions, to use a fresh instrumentation as 
the starting point for doing new things in an old idiom, they even 
attempt a measure of normalexperiment. Altogether this perfor- 
mance shows intelligent advances on, say, the PrazskY Dixieland 
Band's 1958 Panama, let alone the Czech Dixieland Band's At the 
Jazzband ball of ten years earlier still. (Both these latter tracks, 
incidentally, are found on another Supraphon issue, a two-LP set 
named Czechoslovakian Jazz 1920-60 on which | shall comment 
briefly next month.) 

The next combo to be considered on Jazz in Czechoslovakia 5 is 
Jazz Studio Prague, which, as the notes acknowledge, descended 
from the Studio 5 ensemble (also represented on the 1920-60 
album), which had marked influence during the late ‘50s. Outcry 
is an uncommonly attractive 12-bar from Hulan, the group’s moving 
spirit, with a discreet use of vocalise in the theme choruses. This is 
‘mainstream’ jazz, yet seriously attempts to do new things within 
the idiom in terms of personal expression and musical technique, 
the trumpet and trombone solos revealing a sensitive awareness 

of stylistically later developments without leaving the path upon 
which the combo has decided. This is jazz with a distinctly Czech 
accent one detail of which, the consistently sharp Lydian fourth 
of Hulan’s theme, rather than referring to George Russell's ideas, 
is probably an unconscious reminiscence of local folk music. 
Another decendant of Studio 5 is the SH Ensemble, which has 
undergone various changes of stylistic direction and is here caught 
in a transitional phase. Velebn’y’s Budapest roulade has deceptive 
echoes of Tristano, the West Coast in the ‘50s and a Bauerish guitar. 
But this is a harder, more aggressive music than such influence- 
spotting might imply, each of their three performances being of a 
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short, concentrated piece, sometimes harshly angular. The same 
composer's Miriam is an original view of the blues, its 11-bar 
chorus-length fully justified in musical terms, while his atonai 

Page of the page is more adventurous still. At first this seems dis- 
jointed, yet with repeated hearings the underlying unity becomes 
apparent: these men have worked long and hard together and there 
is not a casual note to be found here. My own favourite, however, 
is the Metronome Group, whose Logarithm 6 is a fully written-out 
double fugue in four parts. This sounds a bit like Charles's New 
Directions combo several years on — though one should not seek 
to define these ensembles in terms of American groups. A brittle, 
darting, elusive piece, Logarithm 6 is the more remarkable for 
being composed — by Bohumil Cipera — in 1959. 

Like the above items, the orchestral performances make their 
effect chiefly through line, mass, accent, rather than with colour, 
but lean more heavily on the relevant scoring techniques of Western 
jazz. Yet it is worth remarking that while Hala’s Three to four has 
a conventional 32-bar AABA theme chorus the solos are AABABA 
—anice change from those pieces in which all manner of compo- 
sitional ingenuities are abandoned for / got rhythm or the blues 
just assoon as the improvising begins. Hala sometimes iniplies 3/4 
against 4/4, but in Picnic, recorded by Gustav Brom, Revabek uses 
it directly; and there are very gaod solos here, Hnilicka being out- 
standing. Not for the first time in-hearing these records one is here 
led to reflect on Ives’s comments on “the opportunity of not being 
over-influenced”’, on the benefits of each musician working out what 
potentialities jazz has for him as an individual, rather than following 
the easy path of aping current models. How pleasant in Smid’s 
vibraharp solo, for example, to listen to phrases whose prove- 
nance is clearly neither Hampton nor Jackson. 


PART TWO: CURRENT RELEASES 


ANTONY BRAXTON 
THREE COMPOSITIONS OF NEW JAZZ: 
Antony Braxton (alt, sop, clt, fl, accordion, bells, snare drum & c); 
Leroy Jenkins (vin, via, hca, bs-drum, recorder, cymbals, slide- 
whistle & c); Leo Smith (tpt, mel, xyl, bottle, kazoo & c) 

Chicago — late 1967 or early 68 
(840M) /Realize/44M/44M -1 
add Richard Abrams (p, cit, cello) 

same date 
N/M488/44M/Z----X -1, 2, :: The bell 
-1 This is an imprecise way of rendering the titles given on the 
sleeve; necessarily so as anyone who gets to see the sleeve will 
realise 
-2 p, alt, vin, tot anly heard on this track. 

Delmark DS415 (44/10d.) 

J DELMARK’S programme of recording members 

of the Association for the advancement of 
creative musicians (AACM) continues with this first set by Antony 
Braxton. But while it’s good that Braxton, who sounded interesting 
ina lesser role on Richard Abrams’s Levels and degrees of light 
(Delmark DS413), should so soon be given a chance to extend him- 
himself further it’s disappointing in terms of what he makes of it. 
Side one presents Braxton’s trio in a long workout very reminis- 
cent of the things Roscoe Mitchell had developed for the Chicago 
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© VERALL THE achievement portrayed by these 
two records, then is highly impressive, the more 
so in view of the difficulties these men and their companions must 
earlier have experienced over keeping jazz going in the face of 
official repression. In the 7920-60 album there is a photograph of 
Brom’s orchestra in 1942 that, like some of the considerably 
earlier music on the discs, serves as a reminder of the length of 
tradition and the sheer quantity of effort on the part of so many 
players which lie behind these performances. We are also reminded 
of the length of time that is required to produce good musical 
results, or to create a climate wherein they are possible. Maybe 

as a result of having suffered, at the hands of such men as Tony 
Kinsey, Humphrey Lyttleton, Don Rendell, Alex Welsh or Jimmy 
Deuchar, boredom so excruciating as almost to make a man want 
to hang himself, | have never been a friend of local jazz. Yet it is 
clear that in this country as in Czechoslovakia and a few other 
places, the long years of unremitting endeavour have finally pro- 
duced, in the work of such groups as John Surman’s Trio, a jazz 
which has a true collective identity of its own — as distinct, that is, 
from the essentially isolated individuality of outstanding earlier 
players like the forgotten Norman Payne. When writing of David 
Mack five years ago | said it was unfortunate American musicians 
were unwilling to learn from a European, but, especially in view 
of the almost impossible economic and other conditions for jazz in 
the U.S., the time may come when it will not matter whether they 
are willing or otherwise: there is nothing to say the lead will 
always and automatically remain in transatlantic hands. Whether 
their politicians will allow the musicians listed below to build 
further upon their already very considerable achievements is, of 
course, another matter entirely. Perhaps some Czechoslovakian 
reader may be able to comment on the prospects for jazz during the 


‘70s in that country .... brat peeaens 


Art Ensemble by that time; an ensemble method based on melodic 
lines and filled out with a variety of percussive and textural 
devices. Braxton and his men don’t have the persuasive way with 
it that Mitchell's group has; there’s a thinness of texture and hesi- 
tancy in development that has all the marks, it seems to me, of a 
style imposed from the outside rather than, as in Mitchell's case, 
growing up from inside the group. Be//s echoes this approach to 
some extent, though Abrams’s presence adds instrumental weight 
if no more conviction to the performance. The previous track, 
however, finds the group abandoning their secondary instruments 
along with the ensemble method, and setting three separate state- 
ments over Abram’s piano work; a procedure that, despite the 
absence of bass or drums, brings us uncommonly close to the old 
hard-bop blowing session formula. There's more direction here, 
due mainly to Abrams’s continuous, urgent, and assertive work, 
but the exposed duet situation shows up every little shortcoming 
in the three men’s playing, and though they maybe can’t be blamed 
for not rising to such a difficult situation — even if they pre- 
sumably did set themselves up for it anyway — it does mean that 
nothing on the album comes off properly and there’s little satis- 
faction to be had from it. JACK COOKE 


STANLEY COWELL 

BLUES FOR THE VIET CONG: 

Stanley Cowell (p-4, el-p-2); Steve Novesel (bs); Jimmy Hopps (d) 
New York City — 1969 


Departure-1 :: Sweetsong-1 :: The shuttle-7 :: 


Blues for the 


Viet Cong-2 :: Wedding march-1 :: Photon in a paper world-1 
: Travellin’ man-2 

Omit Novosel and Hopps 
You took advantage of me-1 

Polydor 583 740 (42/6d.) 

: LIKE TATUM, to whom his You took advantage 

is an obvious salute, Cowell impresses by virtue 
of the resourcefulness and intelligence of his playing rather than 
by its deep-seated emotional drive. This is not to say that these 
43 minutes are to be passed over lightly, but that they wil! tend 
to exercise the listener intellectually rather than involve his more 
profound sympathies. As such the album comes as a pleasant 
contrast to those innumerable piano sets of the last decade which 
found their perpetrators running through a thin catalogue of 
cliches in the interest of a thoroughly spurious soulfulnes. Cowell 
himself edges on to that questionable territory with his Travellin’ 
man only to show that electronic primitivism is no better than 
the acoustic variety, but this track is very much an exception. 
Although the pianist could not be termed a passionate player, 
he nevertheless contrives to set up considerable excitement, as in 
Departure, Shuttle and Photon, chiefly by the reiteration and 
permutation throughout the trio of complex rhythmic patterns. 
He is also a fine impressionist, an aspect of his talent illustrated 
here by Wedding march and Sweet song. The latter of these is 
an unusual and audacious enterprise, with Hopp’s forthright per- 
cussion at times drowning out the discreet piano figures. The 
effect, clearly an intentional one, is largely successful in its control 
of the sentimentality that inevitably threatens more conventional 
explorations of this mood. Hopps, in fact, makes a most substan- 
tial contribution to the album;a deft and alert drummer, he is 
heard at his best in the faster tracks, his brushwork in Wedding 
march unfortunately not matching the high standard he achieves 
elsewhere. MICHAEL JAMES 


MILES DAVIS 
IN A SILENT WAY: 
Miles Davis (tpt); Wayne Shorter (sop); John McLaughlin (g); 
Herbie Hancock, Chick Corea (elec-p); Joe Zawinul (elec-p, org); 
Dave Holland (b); Tony Williams (d) 

New York City — 1969 
Shhh/Peaceful :: Ina silent way/It’s about that time 

CBS 63630 (39/11d.) 

J HERE ARE THE first recordings to come from 

Miles’s new rockjazz team, well received in some 
quarters, though with the best will in the world it’s hard to find 
this particular album anything but a disappointment. The basic 
situation is one long track on each side, double-headed on the 
themes, a tight unvarying beat, a limited harmonic scheme that 
allows plenty of latitude; against this the electronic instruments 
work continuously, moving in and out of focus within the general 
texture rather than taking specific solos, with Miles and Shorter 
appearing at times and making clearer statements, clearer partly 
because of the contrasting instrumental sounds, also clearer because 
they're working from a more definitely melodic basis. On the face 
of it all this seems a radical change of scene for Miles, but a little 
reflection shows up some parallels. The tight beat, as a reaction to 
a period of using a much looser beat, has cropped up before in 
Miles’s work, particularly in the playing of Jimmy Cobb after 
Philly Joe left — | know Cobb’s tight beat isn't like the one Tony 
Williams uses here, but this is a difference of detail, not principle 
— the limited harmonic movement has for long been a principle 
feature of Miles’s work, while the hanging curtain of electronic 
noises could — on the basis of function against Miles’s and 
Shorter’s playing — he related, possibly, to the backings provided 
from time to time by Gil Evans; on the basis of the work they 
do for themselves their contribution is the familiar one of filling 
the lengthy periods when Miles just lets the rest of the group get 
on with it as best they can — possibly the most familiar pattern 
of all. It’s also part of the pattern of Miles’s music that the leader's 
trumpet playing is crucial to the quality of the music: if Miles 
himself is playing well his work can justify long passages of impro- 
visation on a considerably lower level of quality and intensity, as in 
the post-Trane pre-Shorter period. Here, unfortunately, his brief 
appearances are far from memorable; his timing is as good as ever 


but there's hardly a phrase that isn’t entirely familiar; it seems 
almost as if he’s trying out a few favourite lines against the new 
background to see how they fit. Well, they fit all right, no doubt 

of that, and he certainly sounds more at home in this situation 

than Shorter. So despite my respect for Davis's ability and past per- 
formances | can’t bring myself to like this record. Yet it has a glossy, 
glossy, appealing sort of surface — which makes me suspicious of it 
anyway — and I've no doubt a lot of people will get a lot of pleasure 
from it. JACK COOKE 


EDDIE GALE 
BLACK RHYTHM HAPPENING: 
Eddie Gale (tpt); Jimmy Lyons (alt); Roland Alexander (sop, fl); 
Russell Lyle (ten, fl); Judah Samuel, Henry Pearson (bs); Elvin 
Jones (d); John Robinson (perc); Joann Gale Stevens (g, vel); 
Fulumi Prince, Sylvia Bibbs, Paul Nadine Larkin, Carol Ann 
Robinson, Sondra Walston, Charles Davis, William Norwood (vel) 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. — 1969 
Black rhythm happening :: The gleeker :: Song of will :: Ghetto 
love night :: Mexico thing :: Ghetto summertime-1 :: It must 
be you :: Look at Teyonda 
-1 tpt and rhythm only heard on this track 
Blue Note BST84320 (43/9d.) 
_ WHEN | reviewed Eddie Gale's first aloum, 
Ghetto music (BST 84294, JM June 1969). | 
spent some time tracing the sources of this kind of vocal- 
instrumental ensemble. It would be pointless to go into it all again, 
so it’s enough here to say that this album follows broadly the 
same methods as the earlier one. There nave been some changes, 
however, not all of them for the better. Here Gale has cast his net 
a little wider, adding an occasional dash of r-an-b to the existing 
Afro-American mixture, and bringing in several ‘guests’ of consider- 
able stature to stiffen the regulars of his band. There's nothing 
wrong with this, and it all could have turned out well; however, 
so many of the tracks are so short — only Teyonda goes over 5:39 
and some are less than half that length — that nobody gets a chance 
to start within their brief, sometimes overcrowded moments. May- 
be it was done with an eye to a big seller on the fringe market, 
a necessary thing, | would imagine, if Gale is to keep this ensemble 
going, even on a part-time basis, though musically these circum- 
stances have prevented the record from being anywhere near a 
musical success. Gale himself plays well, however, and so do some 
of the others in the space they have, though the basses and guitar 
don’t seem able to agree on their pitching a lot of the time; maybe 
it’s deliberate but it’s not what you'd expect in this sort of music; 
on the other hand it happens too consistently to be dismissed as 
accidental with any confidence. It all helps to weaken what 
might have been, and in places still is, an enjoyable record. 
JACK COOKE 


STAN GETZ 

DIDN'T WE: 

Stan Getz (ten) acc shimmering strings, massed tbns; the lot 
probably Los Angeles — probably 1966 


Didn't we :: The shining sea :: The night has a thousand 
eyes :: Go away little girl :: Heartstrings :: | remember 
Clifford :: Try to understand :: Emily :: Mandy is two :: 


What's new 


PROBABLY 1966, though Dom Cerulli’s sleeve 

note seems to suggest that this is 1970-vintage 
Getz. | seem to remember a still, small Voce telling us that Getz 
was highly delighted with the results of an opportunity he had 
to record with strings, trombone choir and the rest of the ghastly 
trappings of a supermarket- orientated production. This may have 
been the session, for he clearly enjoyed himself and played very 
well, very well indeed. But what jazzman has not been delighted 
with the sound of himself over strings etc.? For me, the only 
moments of genuine, as distinct from sardonic, pleasure occur 
when he breaks away from the musical porridge for a while on 
The night has a thousand eyes. Yet there is a core of beauty here. 
If you can disregard the absurdities — the almost identical 
swooping violins opening Go away /ittle girl and Heartstrings 


E Verve SVLP 9248 (39/11d.) 
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are classics of their kind — Getz is marvellous. For me the backings 
are too much; for some they may have the bitter sweet attraction 
of Parker or Holiday with strings. | wish them well of it, not 
without a touch of envy. JOHN POSTGATE 


DEXTER GORDON 
DEXTER — THE DIAL SESSIONS: 
Melba Liston (tbn); Dexter Gordon (ten); Charles Fox (p); Red 
Callender (bs); Chuck: Thompson (d) 

Hollywood — June 5, 1947 


D1081-D Mischievous lady 
D1081-E Mischievous lady 
D1082-C Lullaby in rhythm 
D1082-F Lullaby in rhythm 


Dexter Gordon, Wardell Gray (ten); Jimmy Bunn (p); Red Callender 
(bs); Chuck Thompson (d) 
Hollywood — June 12, 1947 


D1083-D The chase part 7 

D1084-D The chase part 2 
same session 

omit Gray 

D1085 lridescence 

D1085-B Chromatic aberration 

D1086-B Talk of the town 

D1087-A Blues bikini 


Dexter Gordon (ten); Jimmy Rowles (p); Red Callender (bs); Roy 
Porter (d) 
Hollywood — December 4, 1947 


D1141-C Ghost of a chance 
D1141-E Ghost of a chance 
D1142-A Sweet and lovely 
D1142-D Sweet and lovely 


same session 
add Teddy Edwards (ten) 


D1143-C The duel part 1 
D1144-C The duel part 2 
D1143-DD The duel part 7 
D1144-DF The duel part 2 


NORWEGIAN collector Johs Bergh kindly made 

these tracks available to me a decade back, when 
| was preparing the article on Gordon which eventually appeared 
in the March 1961 edition of this magazine. Their reissue in this 
economical form, the album’s playing time exceeding 55 minutes, 
seems, therefore, especially welcome, as | have constantly referred 
back to them with pleasure during the intervening years. At the 
time these sides were done Gordon’s influence over his contem- 
poraries on the instrument was unusually strong, and his work in 
these items, ballads and up-tempo excursions alike, personifies the 
confidence he drew from their esteem. His interpretations of 
Town, Ghost and Sweet and lovely are distinguished by his 
muscular yet passionate tone and firm flow of ideas. There is 
little to choose in terms of quality between the different takes of 
the first two — the full-blooded romanticism of the first contrasts 
strikingly with the ominous melancholia of the second — but it is 
instructive to observe how in the E take of Sweet and lovely 
Gordon overcomes the rhythmic stiffness which affects his 
playing in the first version set down that day. The faster perfor- 
mances show more graphically his debt to Lester Young, parti- 
cularly the way he learnt from him how to draw the maximum 
value in terms of feeling out of each note, Lady being a good 
case in point. /ridescence and Chromatic are different versions 
of the same theme, with the latter, ironically enough, containing 
the more reflective solo. His harmonic departures in Bikini, 
particularly in terms of the time values of the notes at issue, 
are arresting, and support rather than inhibit the continuity of 
line, which is not jeopardized by the period quotation from 
Johnny’s got a Zero. Of the two tenor contests, The chase is 
easily the more inventive, doubtless owing to the presence of 
Wardell Gray, whose unfailing musicality manifests itself in 
flowing melodies infused with that eminently relaxed swing which 
always seemed to spur Gordon on to greater efforts. 
'n assessing the originality of Gordon's work in this set, it is 
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i Polydor 582 735 (42/6d.) 


worth remembering, | feel, that these recordings were not pre- 
dated to any substantial extent by those performances we 
recognise today as the classics of the bop movement. A 
further point is that the rhythm teams are well-integrated and 
exhibit little of the unease that might have been expected from 
musicians working in what was then a novel and relatively un- 
explored idiom. In making these observations, though, | do not 
wish to imply that the appeal of this collection is largely historical. 
Certainly it exudes a period atmosphere, but this is effectively 
transcended by the playing of Gordon and his colleagues, Whose 
work in these items projects today the same qualities of warmth 
and inventiveness that marked them out when first set down: with 
this one distinction, that we, the listeners, possessed of two 
decades’ hindsight, are now better placed to appreciate them. 
MICHAEL JAMES 


B.B. KING 
LIVE AND WELL: 
B.B. King (vcl, speech-1, g) acc Patrick Williams (tpt); Lee Gatling 
(ten); Charlie Boles (org); Val Patillo (el-bs); Sonny Freeman (d) 
New York City — early March, 1969 
Don’t answer the door :: Just a little love-1 :: My mood-2 :: 
Sweet little angel :: Please accept my love-1 
2- no vocal 
B.B. King (vcl, g) acc Paul Harris (p); Hugh McCracken (g); 
Gerald Jammott (el-bs); Herb Lovelte (d) 
New York City — prob. June 24, 1969 
Friends-1 :: Let’s get down to business :: Why I sing the blues 
1- no vocal 
Al Kooper (p) replaces Harris; unknown ten, alt added; Johnny 
Pate (arr) 
New York City — prob. June 25, 1969 
! want you so bad :: Get off my back woman 
Stateside SSL1-297 (39/11d.) 
J SIDE 1 is “Live at the Village Gate’, Side 2 is 
“Well at The Hit Factory”; hence the album’s 
title. This is a distinctive and interesting record, considerating 
better than “Lucille” (SSL 10272), which | reviewed in July 1969. 
The “Live” performance was before a smaller audience than that 
on the celebrated “‘Regal’’ LP, and its effect is correspondingly 
less tremendous; the band, too, is smaller, and more retiring. 
Nevertheless, this is a very satisfying session, beginning well with 
Don’t answer the door — anextraordinarily good song, | think — 
and sustaining the heat almost all the way through. Please accept 
my love is sung in an unusually winsome manner; more Bobby 
Bland’s sort of thing, really. But one remembers the whole per- 
formance rather than single songs, and, as | said, the memory 
is a happy one. 
The session at ‘The Hit Factory’’ has been described in part by 
Mike Leadbitter (B/ues Unlimited 65), though the piece he heard 
is not here. (Mike’s article, together with a reference in the 
sleeve-note, made it possible to date the session with some precision.) 
Here we have a mixed band — Harris and McCracken, and of 
course Kooper, are white, Lovelle and Jemmott are black — and 
its sound is absolutely typical of modern blues-rock groups, par- 
ticularly in the agile bass-guitar playing. As you would expect, 
King finds this sort of setting much more congenial than Muddy 
Waters and Howlin’ Wolf have done, and indeed some of the 
numbers make demands which are best served by such accompani- 
ment. Why | sing the blues is one of them; it’s also an acidly ex- 
pressive composition, somewhat in the vein of Willie Dixon’s 
/ am the blues (recorded by Sunnyland Slim and Muddy Waters). 
I've laid in a ghetto flat, cold and numb, 
I've heard the rats tell the bedbugs to give the roaches some . . 
Everybody wanna know why I'm singing my blues; 
Yes, I've been around a long time — people, I've paid my 
dues. 
Friends is a crisp instrumental, and there are two tracks with 
horns, probably overdubbed. Bass-guitar mutters querulously, 
the saxes give sporadic shouts; in short, the pattern is familiar, 
so much so that perhaps we can begin to call it traditional. King’s 
dominant presence, however, prevents it becoming jaded for a 
second. This is truly modern blues music, fresh and forward- 
looking and vigorous. If you're at all interested in the welfare 


and future of the blues, you should regard “Live ana Well” as an 
obligatory purchase. TONY RUSSELL 


ROLAND KIRK 
THE ROLAND KIRK QUARTET WITH THE BENNY GOLSON 
ORCHESTRA: 
Roland Kirk (ten, manzello, strich, fl) acc Richard Williams (tpt); 
unidentified tpts; fr-horns; tons; tuba; woodwinds; harp; Harold 
Mabern (p); Richard Davis (bs); Albert Heath (d) 

New York City — June 11 and 12, 1963 
Ecclusiastics :: By myself :: A nightingale sang in Berkeley 
Square :: Roland speaks :: Variations on a theme 
Roland Kirk (ten, manzello, strich) acc Harold Mabern (p); 
Abdullah Rafik (bs); Sonny Brown (d) 

same location and dates 
I’ve got your number :: Between the fourth and the fifth step :: 
April morning :: Get in the basement-1 :: Abstract impro- 
visation-2 
1-Mabern out; -2 Mabern, Rafik and Brown out 

Mercury International SMWL21043 (29/1 1d.) 

; IF ROLAND KIRK must be presented with 

orchestral accompaniment — a dubious hypo- 
thesis, it seems to me — the right note for the arranger to strike is 
surely unobtrusiveness. Any attempt to match Kirk’s exuberance 
would be futile — unless, of course, the accompanists were men 
whose musical personalities were of equal strength. Such com- 
pany Kirk found when making the original Ecc/usiastics, in that 
splendid variety show of an album, ‘Mingus Oh Yeah!”’; here, 
lacking it, he plays the piece in an altogether perfunctory 
fashion. But if there are no Kneppers and Ervins among Golson’s 
bandsmen, they nevertheless work with competence and taste, 
and the union of their sensitivity and Kirk’s delicacy brings 
about an outstanding performance of A nightingale sang in 
Berkeley Square. Elsewhere they are sometimes so restrained 
that the listener wonders if they needed to be there at all; but 
they scarcely ever make him wish that there were not. 
In the quartet setting, naturally enough, Kirk stretches himself 
more, though this is not to say that the record presents anything 
other than a restrained and reflective group of performances, 
quite unlike those he now gives (in person, at least). They are 
pleasant, and occasionally rather more, but they hardly describe 
those qualities which attract me to his work; what | miss most 
is the confident, even triumphant vitality, which, though it’s 
often expressed in simple, if not downright corny, musical 
gestures (quotations, whistles, gong-banging),seems to me to be 
more than just the sum of those devices. In fairness to this record, 
| ought to say that no other Kirk album which I’ve heard comes 
very much closer to a faithful portrayal. TONY RUSSELL 


FRED AND ANNIE MAE McDOWELL 
GOING DOWN SOUTH: 
Fred McDowell (vcl, g) 
Como, Miss. — November 24, 1963 
Waiting for my baby :: I’m in jail again :: The girl I’m loving 
:: Going down south, carry my whip :: Diving duck blues :: 
The sun rose this morning 
Fred McDowell (vcl-1, g); Annie Mae McDowell (vcl-2) 
Como, Miss — February 24, 1964 
Get right, church -1,2 :: Amazing grace-1.2 :: Jesus gonna make 
up my dying bed-1 :: Where could | go (but to the Lord)?1-,2 
: The Lord will make a way-2 :: Keep your lamp trimmed and 
burning-1,2 :: When the saints go marching in-1 
Polydor Special 236 570 (29/10d.) 
J THIS HAS appeared previously as Testament 
T-2208 and Bounty BY6022 (“My Home Is In 
The Delta’); this latest release has been rechannelled for stereo) 
and is distinctively jacketed in heavy cartridge paper. The dis- 
organized layout of Leadbitter and Slaven’s B/ues Records, 
pp. 216-217, obscures the fact that the secular titles in this collec- 
tion were McDowell's first recordings after his ‘rediscovery’ 
— the first, that is, since the Lomax sessions. His popularity has 
grown space in the last six years, and he now plays with more 
confidence and flamboyance particularly in concert; enthusiasts 
who have come to know him through personal appearances 
may find this material just a little muted. 


The gospel performances were wonderfully done. Fred and Annie 
used to broadcast in Como every Sunday morning, probably 
sounding very much like this. | say ‘used’ because the two have 
been separated for some years; these recordings, with When / 
lay my burden down on Arhoolie F1021, form the complete works 
of a musically beautiful partnership. Together they make music 
that is, in the fullest sense of the word, uplifting; | know few 
other records that communicate so readily the simple profundity 
of black religious belief. 
At this price, the record virtually demands to be bought. 

TONY RUSSELL 


MODERN CHICAGO BLUES 
JOHNNY YOUNG (vcl, g-1, mand-2) acc Otis Spann (p); Slim 
Willis (hea); Robert Whitehead (d) 

Chicago — 1963/4 
My baby walked out in 1954-1 :: You make me feel so good-2 
:: Money takin’ woman-2,3 :: Bad blood-1 :: Tired of your 
smiling-2,3 :: Let me ride your mule-1 
3-Whitehead out 
JOHNNY YOUNG (vcl, g) acc Jimmy Walker (p) 

same location and date 
Back to Chicago 
WILBERT JENKINS (vcl, g) acc Prezs Thomas (hea); Tommy 
Allen (g) 

Chicago — 1964 
Married woman blues :: Crawling king snake 
ROBERT NIGHTHAWK (vcl, g) acc John Wrencher (hea); Johnny 
Young (g) 

Chicago — 1964 
Blues before sunrise 
JOHN WRENCHER (vcl, hca) acc Johnny Young (mand); John 
Lee Granderson (g) 

Chicago — 1964 
/’m going to Detroit 
MAXWELL STREET JIMMY (vcl, g) 

Chicago — 1964/5 
Crying won’t make me stay :: Hanging around my door 
BIG WALTER HORTON (vcl, hea) acc Jimmy Walker (p); Johnny 
Young (g) 

Chicago — 1965 
Everybody’s fishing :: Hard-hearted woman 
JOHN LEE GRANDERSON (vcl, g); acc Jimmy Walker (p); Prezs 
Thomas (hea); William Mack (g) 

Chicago — 1965 
! don’t feel good 

Polydor Special 545 031 (29/10d.) 

J | LIKE THIS collection very much. It’s only 

““modern Chicago blues” in an unimportant 
sense — i.e. in that it was recorded quite recently —and it tells 
you more about the ‘50s than about the ‘60s; but the ‘50s were 
such fertile years for the Chicago bluesman that reminiscent 
anthologies like this can be very rewarding. 
Johnny Young is featured on eleven tracks, seven of them under 
his own name. Some of these are surprisingly good — ‘surprisingly’, 
that is, if you have been less than delighted by his numerous other 
sessions in the ‘60s — and Back to Chicago is a very fine perfor- 
mance indeed. To compensate for Slim Willis’s unadventurous 
harmonica work, Spann plays some fat-toned solos. Of the other 
harmonica players on the record, neither Prezs Thomas nor John 
Wrencher comes over with much force, but Shakey Horton blows 
more powerfully than he usually does nowadays, and it’s a pity he 
is rather under-recorded. His Everybody’s fishing is the old Willie 
Love composition, while Hard-hearted woman is a remake of the 
1954 States recording (reissued on Blues Classics BC-8). Wrencher 
I’m going to Detroit and John Lee Granderson’s/ don’t feel good 
are possibly the least memorable cuts. 
Wilbert Jenkins’s two songs — his only issued recordings — are 
charming revivals of the Tony Hollins style, sung in appropriately 
muted tones. Maxwell Street Jimmy exhibits his mastery of certain 
guitar styles with his usual aplomb. Robert Nighthawk — probably 
the most distinguished guitarist in this company — does not play 
in his customary bottleneck manner, but this is, | think, his only 
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recording of B/ues before sunrise. This song, of course, goes back 
some thirty years, and nearly all the other compositions on the LP 
look back at least a decade. But this is not particularly unsual; it 
is rather in the dated — though in their way admirable — styles of 
accompaniment that the artists make ‘Modern Chicago Blues’ a 
misnomer. Name apart, though, this is a worthwhile collection, 
which appeals more and more as you get to know it. 

TONY RUSSELL 


GENE NORMAN 
“JUST JAZZ"" CONCERT: 
Charlie Shavers (tpt); Willie Smith (alt); Corky Corcoran (ten); 
Tommy Todd (p); Barney Kessell (g); Slam Stewart (bs); Jackie 
Mills (d) 
Pasadena — August 4, 1947 
The man | love :: Lady be good 
Lee Young replaces Mills (d) 
same date 
One o’clock jump 
add Lionel Hampton (vib) 
same date 
Stardust 


| THOUGHT Lionel Hampton’s infallible 

quotation from Pretty baby, which he introduces 
into Stardust regularly (and, of course, here), was original. Yet | 
knew | had heard it before. Charlie Christian did it on the Goodman 
Sextet version of Stardust in 1939. Did he get the idea from 
Hampton or Hampton from him? Subject for an M.A. thesis. 
Anyway, this quotation, the transition from single to double to 
quadruple time and other Hampton c/iches came fresher in 1947 
than to-day, and, since the other musicians were inclined to play 
horse with this number, Stardust becomes a very good track. In 
those days Kessell played so like Christian it could be quite dis- 
concerting — he is very good in that vein on One o’clock jump 
and leads the rhythm section splendidly behind Shaver’s exciting, 
gallery-fetching chorus. Shavers is very good — hear his Stewart- 
like half-valving on Stardust, or his break into double time on 
The man | love — \ can picture him: rather chubby, pork pie hat, 
grinning and in complete control of his instrument and the rest : 
of the group. As usual, one has to make allowance for the 
bravura, circus element in his playing on an occasion like this, but 
in its context it is fine. Another star is Willie Smith, whose Harlem- 
style alto sails through Lady be good in a manner only too rarely 
heard while he lay buried in Harry James's band; he is outstanding, 
too, on The man I love. Slam Stewart's gimmick and quotations 
disguised a musical talent which only |, Steve Voce and Major 
Holley seem to have noticed. On a live concert session like this 
the rhythm has only to be steady, so Young and Mills are fine 
for the purpose. Corky Corcoran blows vigorously in Hawkins- 
influenced vein and the only piece of dead weight is Todd, whose 
piano is faceless. Altogether a good allround blow which older 
readers will probably possess and which younger ones will find 
worth the price. JOHN POSTGATE 


HORACE SILVER 
THE BEST OF HORACE SILVER: 
Kenny Dorham (tpt); Hank Mobley (ten); Horace Silver (p); 
Doug Watkins (bs); Art Blakey (d) 

New York City — February 5, 1955 
The preacher :: Doodlin’ 
Donald Byrd (tpt); and Louis Hayes (d) replace Dorham and 
Blakey 


J Coral © CP28 (19/11d.) 


New York City — November 10, 1956 
Senor blues :: Sister Sadie 
Blue Mitchell (tpt); Junior Cook (ten); Horace Silver (p); Gene 
Taylor (bs); Roy Brooks (d) 

New York City — May 19 or 20, 1961 
Filthy McNasty 
John Harris Jr. (d) replaces Brooks 

New York City — July 13 or 14, 1962 
The Tokye blues 

Blue Note BST84325 (43/9d.) 
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J IN THE LATE ‘fifties, when the Hard Bop 
reaction to West Coast Cool was well set in, 

| was too preoccupied with the neglect of the great jazzmen of the 
‘thirties and ‘forties to give the ‘new’ music my full attention. 

In this respect | made as great a mistake as those who gave it their 
exclusive attention: | disregarded the good with the bad. But amid 
interminable records involving Donald Byrd, Hank Mobley and 
others whose names disappear, the odd track would break through 
my resistance. | would find myself tapping my feet and listening 
with positive pleasure to pieces of soul-tainted hard bop. Duly | 
would become confused when critics told me this was the phoney 
stuff — that the real jazz was elsewhere. Quite where is not impor- 
tant enough to recall; what | do remember is that a common 
feature of the tracks | liked was the presence of pianist Horace 
Silver. 


Michael James's very perceptive paragraphs on Silver in Jazz on 
Record tell me why: like Clifford Brown (who also got through 
to many of us hidebound mainstreamers), Silver played in the 
then fashionable choppy idiom, but his playing was infused with 
an aura of happiness which was alien to so many of the doom- 
laden followers of Coltrane and Miles Davis. As an individual 
soloist, Silver was not in the class of Clifford Brown, but his 
injections of blues, Latin and gospel elements into hard bop 
brought in an element of cheerfulness which widened the 
horizons of the music (and, incidentally, paved the way for what 
was perhaps hard bop’s only ‘hit! Lee Morgan's Sidewinder). Byrd 
heard fifteen years later, still sounds weak, but it is certainly bad 
luck for him that his first track is followed by two which involve 
one of the finest neglected trumpeters of the era; Kenny Dorham. 
Dorham approached Clifford Brown’s class, and he and Silver 
between them transform The preacher and Dood/in’ from triviali- 
ties to great music. Like the man who always believes what the 
last speaker said, the unfortunate Mobley gives the impression of 
a musician much affected by his fellows: he rises to the 
occasion with Dorham, yet bores as much as Byrd when in the 
latter's company. Cook plays prettily on The Tokyo blues (nice 
Silver here, by the way, but for some mock-Nipponese c/iches) 
but is just a second rate Coltrane imitator on Filthy McNasty. 
(It saddens me not to be able to speak well of my all-time favourite 
song title, the number immortalizing a certain Phil. T. McNasty 
of Detroit. It is a fairly dull blues with only Silver’s honky-tonk 
jokes and fragments of light from Blue Mitchell to enliven it.) 
How strong, though, was the influence of Clifford Brown: Blue 
Mitchell, a better trumpeter than Byrd but still way behind 
Dorham, clearly owes much to Brown on The Tokyo blues. A good 
issue for those who were disenchanted with the Jazz Messengers 
and such when they were in full flood. For some reason side 1 is 
in simulated stereo and side 2 in real stereo, despite the fact that 
the opening tracks of each side are from the same recording 
session. Filthy McNasty and The Tokyo blues are from live per- 
formances and have audience noise here and there. Herb Wong's 
sleeve note reaches a depth of pretentious illiteracy which will be 
appreciated by connoisseurs; to them | point out the Californian 
usage of the verb ‘to programme’ in paragraph 5. 

JOHN POSTGATE 


ZOOT SIMS 
JIVE AT FIVE: 
Zoot Sims (ten); Dave McKenna (p); George Tucker (bs); Danny 
Richmond (d) 

New York City — July 1960 
Jive at five :: Doggin’ around :: Avalon :: | cried for you :: 
Bill Bailey, won’t you please come home :: Goodnight sweet- 
heart :: There’ll be some changes made :: I’ve heard that blues 
before 


IF ANY READERS have the opportunity, they 
should read an informative and dispiriting article 
in the New Yorker by Whitney Balliett. It occurs on page 110 of 
the issue for March 7, 1970 and discusses the “non-state’’ of jazz 
in the U.S.A. | quote: 
“Sims, who is 44, is rapidly approaching a pantheon occupied by 
Ben Webster and Coleman Hawkins and Lester Young. One of 
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the Canterino brothers, who run the Half Note [where Sims was 
playing in March with a quartet using a piano out of tune by 

173 tones — J.P.] says that it is not unusual now to take in just 
forty dollars an evening. Hat-check girls used to beat that’. 

Well, that bit about Webster, Hawkins, and Young may have 

been laying it on a bit thick, but there is certainly reliability and 
consistency about Sims which is shared by few of the post-Lester 
Young tenor players. Though Sims is often bracketed with Stan 
Getz, and their styles have a considerable degree of common 
ancestry, they are cast in very different moulds. Getz took up 
where Young left off; Sims started further back in the roots of 
Young's style so that one can hear (and | donot think it is 

just imagination) influences such as those of the young Bud 
‘Freeman or Frank Trumbauer; influences which we know were 
basic to Young's innovations. | have always felt that a certain 
hardness of tone, a kind of rhythmic drive, in Sims's playing 
harked back to the best of the white saxophonists of the 

‘thirties: Eddie Miller, Arthur Rollini, Freeman Getz reached 

a peak of aristic creativity about a decade ago, a peak which 

was recognized despite (and, for some, because of) the distraction 
caused by his involvement in the bossa nova. Sims has received 
recognition from a much smaller circle, yet he has been getting 
steadily better and better. This issue, though a decade old, 
illustrates his ability to triumph over familiar material and also 
demonstrates my analogy between his playing and musicians 

such as Eddie Miller. McKenna, much maligned among critics, is 
one of my favourite pianists; he is a perfect foil for Sims because 
he has something of the same insistent rhythmic approach — listen 
to his solo and Sims’s follow up on the improbably vehicle 
Goodnight sweetheart. Tucker and Richmond provide just the 
right beat and make this an extremely good record given its 
limited line-up. There are, admittedly, moments on Bil/ Bailey, 
Doggin’ around and Avalon (to begin with) when the rhythm 
sounds a trifle perfunctory, but Sims and McKenna are impertur- 
bable and Tucker and Richmond soon come to heel. / cried 

for you is outstanding; That b/ues nearly as good; altogether a 
throughly good and straightforward issue. If Sims was playing like 
this ten years ago, he must be really something now. One weeps 
for our transatlantic cousins. JOHN POSTGATE 


ALAN SKIDMORE 
ONCE UPON A TIME: 
Kenny Wheeler (fl-h); Alan Skidmore (ten); John Taylor (p); 
Harry Miller (bs); Tony Oxley (d) 

London — late 1969 
Once upon atime :: Majaera :: The yoik 
Free for Al :: Image 

: Deram SDNi1(@ DN) (28/6d) 


:: Old San Juan :: 


ON THE EVIDENCE of these 38 minutes, Skid- 

more’s music is derivative but intelligently planned. 
The influences of Coltrance and Davis make themselves felt in his 
group concept, as in his own tenor solos and the improvisations of 
his colleagues. Within those terms of reference, though, the quintet 
functions asa stylish unit, and occasionally achieves a distinctive 
flavour, most often when Skidmore paints with pastel shades, as 
in the attractive San Juan. |n more aggressive vein, for instance in 
Free for Al, he is less convincing. This piece, along with the frag- 
mented Majaera, misses the vehemence with which his American 
models bear down upon their material. Conversely the leader 
sounds thoroughly at home in the title track, in comparison a 
much gentler composition; his melodic imagination seems to flow 
more freely when the rhythmic pressure is less intense. In many 
respects the band’s work bears the same relation to current jazz 
trends that the Dankworth Seven’s music did to the bop groups of 
the late ‘forties, for it can justly be described as a craftsmanlike 
pastiche which commands respect yet, perhaps inevitably, lacks 
the power of the original. MICHAEL JAMES 


SUN RA 
SOUND OF JOY: 
Art Hoyle, Dave Young (tpt); John Avant (tbn); Pat Patrick (alt, 
bar); John Gilmore (ten); Charles Davis (bar); Sun Ra (p, elec-p); 
Victor Sproles (bs); William Cochran (d); Jim Herndon (perc) 
Chicago — November 1957 


El isa sound of joy :: Overtones of China :: Two tones :: 
Paradise -1 :: Planet Earth :: Ankh :: Saturn :: Reflections 
in blue :: El Viktor 
-1 p and rhythm only on this track 
Delmark DS414 (44/10d.) 
J THIS IS THE second album Sun Ra made for 
the old Transition label; since the company 

went out of business before it could be released it is in fact 
being made available for the first time through Delmark. It ex- 
poses a little more of Ra’s sources and methods, though it’s not 
much help for anyone seeking to trace the detail development 
of his music, a thankless task anyway since the solid bulk of 
Saturn albums that cover the period between Transition and ESP 
remain so difficult to get. Even so, it has interest, because these 
sources and methods, the material out of which Ra later built 
some amazing structures, are remarkable for their variety: they 
could hardly be otherwise, | suppose, considering the very 
original end result: they cover the big swing bands, the smaller, 
James Moody type offshoots of the early 1950's various forms of 
rather Hollywoodish exotica, a touch of Broadway; a strict ad- 
herence to an ensemble method of development and, asa 
corollary, a fairly static personnel with which to develop the poten- 
tial of the ensemble, and an obsessive interest in rhythmic con- 
struction and percussion. One of the things that’s noticeable here 
is the lack of contemporary relevance in Ra’s music at this stage; 
when one considers what else was going on in November 1957 — 
Silver, the Messengers, Rollins, Roach, Monk, Miles and Coltrane: 
the high tide of the hard bop era in fact — it’s remarkable not to 
find any response in the music, except for the work of some of the 
individual soloists. It sounds ahead of, or just as often behind, but 
never of its time; its occasional gaucheness is offset by flashes of 
real complexity, but it never tries to be even remotely fashionable. 
This perhaps suggests another point to bear in mind about Ra's 
development and the extreme originality of his later music; the 
sense of being cut off, musically, maybe to some extent geo- 
graphically, certainly intellectually, is very strong here: whether 
by accident or design is hard to say. 
It would be pointless with music like this to spend time picking 
out this point or that, one or the other musicians; one has | think 
to accept or reject it as a whole, and as a whole it’s possible to 
recornmend it warmly, while making the point that it might be just 
a little too specialised a taste for some. JACK COOKE 


JOHN SURMAN 
HOW MANY CLOUDS CAN YOU SEE?: 
John Surman (bar); Alan Jackson (d) 

London — 1969 
Caractacus 
add Harold Beckett (tpt, fl-h); Malcolm Griffiths (ton); Mike 
Osborne (alt); Alan Skidmore (ten); John Taylor (p); Harry Miller 
(bs) 

London — 1969 
Galata bridge 
John Surman (bar, sop, bs-clt); John Taylor (p); Barre Phillips 
(bs) Tony Oxley (d) 

London — 1969 
Event (Gathering/Ritual/Circle dance) :: 
you see? 
add Dave Holdsworth, Harold Beckett (tpt); Chris Pyne, Malcolm 
Griffiths (ton); George Smith (tu); Mike Osborne (alt); Alan 
Skidmore (ten, fl); John Warren (bari, fl) 

London — 1969 


How many clouds can 


Premonition 


FOR SOME TIME now Surman has been drawing 

consistently high praise from those able to hear 
him in person, though he’s had less success in getting a representa- 
tive record out. This album should alleviate this situation some- 
what; it’s a pretty forceful demonstration of what he can do. Two 
long tracks are where the real action is: Event is a quartet piece, 
while Ga/ata is by a larger group; there are obvious differences in 
sound but some basic similarities in structure: both are fairly 
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sharply sectionalised, making a good amount of blowing space 
available yet always quick to involve the ensemble in what's going 
on. Surman’s playing throughout reflects strongly the influence 

of John Coltrane, which is not in itself remarkable; where he stands 
out from most is in the unusual facility he shows within this frame 
of reference, his ideas flowing naturally and fluently within it, his 
technique impressive. Add to this the fact that he’s doing it not on 
tenor but for the most part on baritone and the achievement, parti- 
cularly on its technical side, becomes still more remarkable. So 
although, on this showing at this stage in his career, he is no inno- 
vator at any level, his grasp of what's involved in constructing and 
putting across a performance is considerable: in other words, what 
he has to say is not so impressive, and maybe in the long run not 
so important to his future development, as the convincing way he 
says it. Beyond this, there are other interesting facets to the album, 
mainly in Phillip’s quite superb bass playing and also in the work 
of John Taylor and some of the others involved, but since space is 
short it’s necessary to summarise by saying that here's a record 
that sustains interest and achieves to a large extent what it sets out 
to do. JACK COOKE 


CHARLES TOLLIVER 
THE RINGER: 
Charles Tolliver (tpt); Stanley Cowell (p); Steve Novesel (bs); 
Jimmy Hopps (d) 

New York City — Summer 1969 
Plight :: On the Nile :: The ringer :: Mother wit :: Spur 

Polydor 583 750 (42/6d.) 

J IN TERMS OF range, power and accuracy, 

Tolliver’s technique is awesome, but the title 
track shows that instrumental expertise of that kind is not 
enough to atone for pedestrian material or poverty of melodic 
invention. Built up on a rock-type beat, this throwaway line 
appears to give him no inspiration at all and he ends up playing 
licks rather than fashioning melodies, his time as unsteady as 
his attack is bold. Although clearly patterned on Coltrane's use 
of vamp rhythms, Plight and Nile are more interesting; he still 
shows a tendency to play rhythm, as it were, repeating motifs 
for the sake of impetus, but on the credit side one notes his 
adroit use of dynamics and tonal variation, including tasteful 
vibrato and growl effects. Hopps takes full advantage of the format 
of these items to display his very real ability. 
Seemingly he has been abie to profit from the work of men like 
Elvin Jones and Pete LaRoca without being swamped concept- 
ually by their example. Cowell, whose work, as might be expected, 
is not quite so varied as in his own album, nevertheless has an 
excellent passage in Wi/e, setting up, with the co-operation of 
Hopps and Novosel, attractive rhythmic strata before Tolliver 
comes bounding back in full cry. The best tracks here are 
Mother wit, a ballad in which Tolliver shifts convincingly from 
tenderness to a more declarative stance, and Spur, a blues in which 
the well-integrated and powerful trumpet choruses expose the 
superficiality of the piano solo which precedes them. The 
message these 39 minutes bring is that Tolliver has now moved 
out of Hubbard’s shadow but is still casting around for a really 
suitable ensemble method. MICHAEL JAMES 


BEN WEBSTER 
FOR THE GUV‘NOR: 
Ben Webster (ten); Cees Slinger {p); Jacques Schols (bs); John 
Engels (d) 

Holland — April, 1969 
| got it bad and that’s ain’t good :: Drop me off at Harlem :: 
One for the guv’nor :: Prelude to akiss :: Ina sentimental 
mood :: Rockin’ inrhythm 

Columbia SCX 6389 (39/11d.) 

J MADE ONE month before Webster left the 

country he had adopted for the previous three 
years, this L.P. finds him in good and lively breath. Breath is 
certainly the operative word: he has recorded rather a lot of 
breathy, sentimental ballads with local rhythm sections during 
his life in Europe and, though it would be unjust to suggest that 
he has become a musical bore like some emigre elders of Ameri- 
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can jazz, most readers will know what to expect from a glance at 
the programme here. Well, they will get it: four ballads and two 
moderate up-tempos. But the enthusiasm of the rhythm section 
seems to have communicated itself to Big Ben (again | have 
chosen my word: the trio behind Ben are not too good if one 
listens closely and things get almost tangled in the theme state- 
ments of Rockin’ in rhythm, but they sound happy and lively). 
So the breathy swoops in the ballads and the lumbering roar in 
the quickies come through without the listlessness of some of 
his recent efforts. No-one in his senses would call this a great 
record, but it is good of its kind. JOHN POSTGATE 


JOHNNY WINTER 
SECOND WINTER: 
Johnny Winter (vcl, g, mand-1); acc Edgar Winter (alt-2, p-3, org-4, 
harpsichord-5); Tommy Shannon (el-bs); “Uncle” John Turner 
(perc) 

Nashville, Tenn — 1969 
Memory pain :: I’m aotsure-1,5 :: Slippin’ and slidin’-2,3,4 :: 
Miss Ann-2 :: Johnny B.Goode-5 :: Highway 61 revisited-4 :: 
| love everybody :: Hustled down in Texas :: | hate every- 
body-2,4 :: Fast life rider 
Dennis Collins (bs) replaces Shannon 

same location and date 
The good love-4 

J CBS 66231 (43/9d.) 

“EVERY MAN'S performances,’ said Dr. 

Johnson, “‘to be rightly estimated, must be 
compared with the state of the age in which he lived, and with his 
own particularly opportunities’. Now Johnny Winter's opportuni- 
ties, at the outset, were pretty much the same as those given to 
black musicians in the south; for he grew up in blues surroundings, 
listened to blues records, and played like — and often with — black 
bluesmen. For this he gained a reasonable, if inflated, reputation. 
Now, loaded with the paraphernalia of starletdom, he records in 
Nashville, is photographed by Avedon and performs in the fashion- 
able rock-revival vein. Rightly to estimate such an album as this, 
one must compare it not with the black blues tradition, but with 
the state of progressive rock music. In blues terms Winter does 
not have much to say. 
Progressiveness is evident first in the presentation. This is a two- 
disc set, but only three sides have music, since it was wished to 
offer no more and no less than the output of the Nashville session. 
(All the same, the thing lasts only 47 minutes.), Next, the engineer- 
ing, and in this matter we can look again at Dr.Johnson; ‘‘curiosity 
is always busy to discover the instruments, as well as to survey 
the workmanship, to know how much is to be ascribed to original 
powers’. Elaborate multi-tracking keeps one’s curiosity very busy 
indeed. On S/ippin’ and slidin’, for instance, Edgar Winter plays 
alto, piano and organ, often two of them at once. /’m not sure has 
simultaneous guitar and mandolin solos; The good love has wa-wa 
lead guitar running parallel with a rhythm guitar track. And so 
on. Remembering the inclusion of Johnny B.Goode, it's appro- 
priate to think again of Chuck Berry, for this record really does 
have “too much monkey business’. The simplicity of thought 
which Winter might have learned from black musicians is for- 
saken for modish decoration. Highway 67 revisited is not spoiled 
by such rococo flourishes, but the affectionate revivals of S/ippin’ 
Miss Ann and Goode choke the listener when they should charm 
him. 
And if you penetrate this blizzard of sound and try to hear what 
is essentially Winter, you find a voice almost totally devoid of 
tonal colour, guitar-playing of a chill and barren virtuosity. Doubt- 
less he has absorbed much of the technique of the black bluesmen; 
but he has not yet discovered their warmth, ripeness and 
vitality. TONY RUSSELL 


JUNE ISSUE 

WE SHALL BE returning to the policy of high- 

lighting certain companies record releases in our 
next issue, commencing with Saydisc issues including Roots 
LPs. Following this the E.M.I. reissue series, compiled by Chris 
Ellis, will be featured. These will be in addition to the normal 
current release review section. 


CHARLES McPHERSON DISCOGRAPHY / MARK GARDNER 


(McPherson compositions indicated with an asterisk) 
CHARLES MINGUS — Mingus: 
Ted Curson (tpt); Lonnie Hillyer (tpt); Jimmy Knepper, Britt 
Woodman (tbn); Eric Dolphy (alt, bs-clt); Charles McPherson 
(alt); Booker Ervin (ten); Nico Bunick (p); Charles Mingus (bs) 
Dennis Richmond (d) 
New York City — October 20, 1960 
MDM—1 Candid CJM8021, CJS9021 
-1 Dolphy plays bs-clt 
Paul Bley (p) replaces Bunick; Knepper and Woodman out 
New York City — November 11, 1960 
Lock ’ em up Candid CJM8021, CJS9021 


VARIOUS ARTISTS — The Jazz Life: 

Personnel and recording date as last except Nico Bunick (p) 
replaces Bley 

Vassarlean — 1 Candid CJM8022, CJS9022 


BARRY HARRIS QUINTET — Newer Than New: 
Lonnie Hillyer (tot); Charles McPherson (alt); Barry Harris (p); 
Ernie Farrow (bs); Clifford Jarvis (d) 
New York City — September 28, 1961 
Mucho dinero Riverside RLP(S9)413 
Easy to love _ 
Burgundy — 
The last one - 
Anthropology —, RLP3508 
| didn’t know what time it was - 
Make haste _ 
Nightingale = 
CHARLES MINGUS — Town Hall Concert: 
Collective personnel: Ed Armour, Rolf Ericson, Ernie Royal, 
Clark Terry, Richard Williams, Snooky Young, one other (tpt) 
Eddie Bert, Jimmy Cleveland, Willie Dennis, Quentin Jackson, 
Britt Woodman, .Jimmy Knepper (tbn); Buddy Collette, 
Charlie Mariano, Charles McPherson (alt); Eric Dolphy (bs-clt, 
alt); Zoot Sims (ten); Jerome Richardson, Pepper Adams (bar); 
3 others (reeds); Don Butterfield (tu); probably Teddy Charles 
(vib); Les Spann (g); Jaki Byard, Toshiko Mariano (p); Charles 
Mingus (bs, narrator -1); Milt Hinton (bs); Dannie Richmond (d); 
Band (vcl-2); Melba Liston (arr, cond -1—; Bob Hammer (arr-4) 
Town Hall, New York City — October 12, 1962 


Osmosis (incomplete take) unissued 

Osmosis (incomplete take) unissued 

Epitaph UA UAJ14024,UAJS15024 

UA(E)ULP1068 

Freedom -1, 2 unissued 

Peggy’s discovery -3 unissued 

Freedom -1, 2 issues as for Epitaph 
Portrait unissued 


HARD-TO-GET folk, jazz and blues Ips. Send wants. 


Monon Record Service, Box 18221 FG, San Francisco, 
California. 94118. 


unissued 
issues as for Epitaph 


Duke’s choice 

Please don’t come back from 
the moon 

My search -4 issues as last 

Finale (In a mellow Tone) issues as last 

Notes: Epitaph and Freedom were recorded as complete numbers 

although they are issued on the record as Epitaph 1 & /|, Freedom 

and Clark in the dark. 


PEPPER ADAMS OCTET — Plays Mingus: 
Thad Jones (tpt); Bennie Powell (tbn); Charles McPherson (alt); 
Zoot Sims (ten); Pepper Adams (bar); Hank Jones (p); Bob Cran- 
shaw (bs); Danny Richmond (d) 

New York City — 1963 
Better git it in your soul Jazz Workshop LP219 
Portrait = 
Haitian fight song = 


CHARLES MINGUS — Mingus at Monterey: 

Lonnie Hillyer (tpt-1); Charles McPherson (alt-2); John Handy 

(ten-3); Jaki Byard (p); Charles Mingus (bs); Dannie Richmond (d) 
Monterey Jazz Festival, California — September 
20, 1964 

Duke Ellington Medley: 

Ive got it bad/ 

/n a sentimental mood-2/ - 

All too soon/ = 

Mood Indigo -1, -2/ — 

Sophisticated lady/ = 

Take the A Train Part 1, -1,2,3 

Take the A train Part I1, -1,2,3, 

Orange was the colour of her 

dress, then blue silk part 1, -1,2 = 

Orange was the colour of her 

dress then blues silk Part tI, 1,2 

Bobby Bryant, Lonnie Hillyer, Melvin Moore (tpt); Lou Blackburn 

(tbn); Buddy Collette (f, pic, alt); Charles McPherson (alt); Jack 

Nimitz (bs-clt, bar); Red Callender (tu); Jaki Byard (p); Charles 

Mingus (bs, p); Dannie Richmond (d) 


Charles Mingus JWSO01 


Charles Mingus JWSO02 


same date 
Meditations on integration 
- Part 1 Charles Mingus JWSO02 
Meditations on integration 
- Part I Charles Mingus JWSOO1 


Note: All titles on JWS001/002 also on Liberty (E) LDS84002 
CHARLES McPHERSON QUINTET — Bebop revisited!: 
Carmell Jones (tpt); Charles McPherson (alt); Barry Harris (p); 
Nelson Boyd (bs); Albert Heath (d) 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey — November 
20, 1964 


Hot house Prestige PR7359, Stat(E)SL10151 
Nostalgia _ _ 
Variations on a blues by Bird-1 — 
Wail - 


Embraceable you -2 = = 


Si si = = 

-1 This tune is actually Passport(Blues); -2 Jones out on this track. 
CHARLES McPHERSON QUINTET — Con Alma!: 
Charles McPherson (alt); Clifford Jordan (ten); Barry Harris (p); 
George Tucker (bs); Alan Dawson (d) 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey + August 6, 1965 

Eronel Prestige PR7427 
/n a sentimental mood _ 
Chasing the Bird _ 
Con Alma ~ 
| don’t know* = 
Dexter rides again - 


PAT BOWIE — Feelin’ Good!: 
Pat Bowie (vic); acc by Charles McPherson (alt); Tommy Flanagan 
(p); Al Hall (bs); Osie Johnson (d) 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey — August 15, 1965 
Baby won't you please come home Prestige PR7437 
Since | fell for you 
They can’t take that away from me-1 _ 
You don’t know what love is a 
Summertime-1 = 
Why don’t you do right? = 
Wonder why = 
/ wanna be loved - 
Lonesome road _ 


Feelin’ good _ 
Note:- -1 McPherson solos 
CHARLES MINGUS — My Favourite Quintet, Volume 1: 


Lonnie Hillyer, (tpt); Charles McPherson (alt); Jaki Byard (p); 
Charles Mingus (bs); Dannie Richmond (d) 
Tyrone Guthrie Theatre, Minneapolis — 
summer, 1965 : 
So long Eric Charles Mingus JWSO09 
Medley: She’s funny that way/ - 
Embraceable you/ _ 
| can’t get started/ _ 
Ghost of a chance/ - 
Old portrait/ - 
Cocktails for two - 
Note: Further recordings (unissued) undoubtedly exist. 


CHARLES MINGUS -- Music written for Monterey, 1965,Not 
Heard .. . Played in its Entirety, at UCLA: 
Lonnie Hillyer, Hobart Dotson (tpt); Jimmy Owens (tpt, f-h); 
Charles McPherson (alt); Julius Watkins (fr-h); Howard Johnson 
(tu); Charles Mingus (p, bs, narrator -1); Dannie Richmond (d) 
Royce Hall, University of Los Angeles — 
September 25, 1965 
Meditation on inner peace 
Meditation on inner peace -2 
Once upon a time there was a holding 
corporation called old America 
(false start) = 
Once upon a time there was a holding 
corporation called old America 
(false start) - 
Ode to Bird and Dizzy -3 = 
They trespass the land of the 
sacred Sioux ~ 
The arts of Tatum and Freddie Webster = 
Once upona time there was a holding 
corporation called old America = 
Muskrat ramble 
Don’t be afraid the clown’s afraid too Charles ices JWS0013 
Don’t let it happen here -1 _ 
-2 bs solo; -3 Dotson, Owens, Watkins and Johnson omitted. 


ART FARMER QUINTET: The Many Faces of Art Farmer: 
Art Farmer (fl-h); Charles McPherson (alt); Tommy Flanagan (p); 
Steve Swallow (bs); Bobby Thomas (d) 
New York City — late 1965 

Scepter LP(S) 521 


Charles Mingus JWS0013 
Charles Mingus JWS0014 


Happy feet 
Ally 

All about Art - 
People = 
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Ron Carter (bs) replaces Swallow 
Hyacinth 

Minuet in G 

Saucer eyes 


CHARLES McPHERSON — The Quintet/Live: 
Lonnie Hillyer (tpt); Charles McPherson (alt); Barry Harris (p); 
Ray McKinney (bs); Billy Higgins (d) 
Five Spot Cafe, New York City — October 
13, 1966 


Scepter LP(S) 521 


The viper* 

/ can’t get started 
Here’s that rainy day -1 _ 
Shaw ‘nuff a 
Never let me go ~ 
Suddenly * - 
-1 Hillyer not present on this track 


CHARLES McPHERSON QUINTET — From This Moment On!: 
Charles McPherson (alt); Cedar Walton (p); Pat Martino (g); 
Peck Morrison (bs); Lenny McBrowne (d) 
RLA Studios, New York City — January 31,1968 
Little sugar baby * Prestige PRST 7559 
Once in a lifetime - 
The good life _ 
| like the way you shake that thing* a 
From this moment on 
Without you - 
You've changed — 


DON PATTERSON QUINTET — Boppin’ & Burnin’!: 
Howard McGhee (tpt); Charles McPherson (alt); Don Patterson 
(org); Pat Martino (g); Billy James (d) 
RLA Studios, New York City — February 22,1968 
Pisces soul Prestige PRST 7563 
Donna Lee-1 = 
Island fantasy = 
Epistrophy _ 
Now’s the time — 
21 McPherson out on: this track. 


BARRY HARRIS SEXTET — Bull's Eye!: 

Kenny Dorham (tpt); Charles McPherson (ten); Pepper Adams 

(bar); Barry Harris (p, arr); Paul Chambers (bs); Billy Higgins (d) 
Impact Sound, New York City — June 4; 1968 

Bull’s eye Prestige PRST 7600 

Off Monk - 

Barengo = 

Oh so basal - 

Note: Horns not present.on two further titles, Clockwise and Off 

Minor, from this session. 


CHARLES McPHERSON — Horizons: 

Charles MeP herson (alt); Cedar Walton (p); Nasir Hafiz (vib); 

Pat Martina (g); Walter Booker (bs); Billy Higgins (d) 
Impact Sound, New York-City + August 


Prestige PR(S)7480 


27, 1968 
Horizons* Prestige PRST 7603 
Lush life-7 == 
Ain’t that somethin’* a] 
Night eyes* = 


|! should care - 
She loves me* - 
Notes: -1 McPherson and Martino only present on this track. 
Hafiz is better Known as Abe Woodley. 
DON PATTERSON — Funk You!: 
Charles McPherson, Sonny Stitt (alt, ten); Don Patterson (org); 
Pat Martino (g); Billy James (d) 
Impact Sound, New York City — September 


24, 1968 
Ratio and Proportion Prestige PRST 7613 
Airegin = 
My man string © : : = 
Funk In 3/4 ~_ 


[t’s you or no one ce 
Note: McPherson and Stitt not present on Little Angie from 
this session. 


EDDIE JEFFERSON — Come Along With Me: 

Eddie Jefferson (vcl) acc by Bill Hardman (tpt); Charles 

+ ing (alt); Barry Harris (p); Gene Taylor (bs); Bill English 
d) : 
Impact Sound, New York City — August 

12, 1969 

Come along with me - Prestige PRST 7698 

Son of the preacher man-1 — 

Fhe Preacher = 

Yardbird suite - 

Dexter digs in ; - 

Please leave me alone = 

Baby girl -2 ~ 

When you're smiling - 

Notes: -1 Eddie Jefferson Singers and Bill Foeman (tambourine) 
added for this title. McPherson solos on all tracks except 

Son of the preacher man and Baby Girl. -2 Horns out on this 
title. Taylor uses electric bass on Son of the preacher man and 
Please leave me alone. 


CHARLES McPHERSON — McPherson Mood: 
Charles McPherson (alt); Barry Harris (p); Buster Williams (bs); 
Roy Brooks (d) 
RCA Studios, New York City — December 23, 
1969 
McPherson's Mood * 
Explorations* 
Mish-mash-bash * = 
! get a kick out of you = 
My Cherie amour = 
Opalescence* ~ 


INCOMPLETE DETAILS: 

CHARLES McPHERSON QUINTET — Sweet Love, Bitter: 

Dave Burns (tpt); Charles McPherson (alt); Chick Corea (p); 

Steve Swallow (bs); Al Dreares (d); Mal Waldron (composer,arr) 
New York City — 1965 

unknown titles Movie Soundtrack 

Note: The above group played the soundtrack music for the film 

Sweet Love, Bitter. The soundtrack has not been released on 

recot4 so far. 


Prestige PRST 7743 


Acknowledgements: Thanks to Don Schlitten (Prestige Records, 
Inc.), Roy J. Wilbraham and Malcom Walker for their assistance 
with this listing.— M.G. 


COLLECTORS’ NOTES 


|} JOHN COLTRANE 

“SELFLESSNESS”, anew release on Impulse, 

adds further to the John Coltrane discography. 
Apart from the title track, recorded in Los Angeles during October 
1965 at the same session as Ku/u se mama (Impulse A(S)9106), we 
can now add the following: 
JOHN COLTRANE QUARTET: 
John Coltrane (sop-1) ten=2); McCoy Tyner (p); Jimmy Garrison 
(bs); Roy, Haynes (d). 

Newport, R.I. — July.7, 1963 
My favourite things -1 Impulse A(S)9161,lmpulse(E)SIPL522 
/ want to talk about you -2 = =5 
Impressions -2 unissued 
Playing through the Newport tracks one notes signs-of editing. At 
the end of the first chorus of / want to.talk about you. there is an 
obvious, blatant and amateurish splice which indicates that at least 
one chorus has been excised. Favourite things runs for seventeen 
anda half minutes on the LP yet when Ira Gitler reviewed the actual 
Newport Festival in Down Beat dated August 15, 1963 he stated 

“As the last to appear on Sunday, Coltrane played a beautiful 


| want to talk about you; a Favourite things that lasted only 22 
minutes; and an. /mpressions that was.long- but.which.did have 
those periods of great invention’. So, Impulse, what happened to 
the missing four and a half minutes of Things? 


ROLAND KIRK 

NEWPORT, five years to the day after the Col- 

trane performances listed above, gives us one 
side of anew Roland. Kirk album, ‘‘Volunteered Salvery’’. Brushing 
aside musical values (and | find myself in almost complete agree- 
ment with Max Harrison's review which appeared in the April 
issue), the discographical details go something. like. this: 


ROLAND KIRK QUARTET: 

Roland Kirk (f, nose-f), manzello, stritch, ten, gong, whistle); 

Ron Burton (p); Vernon Martin (bs); Jimmy Hopps (d) 
Newport, R.I. — July 7, 1968 

One-ton Atlantic SD 1534 ,Atlantic(E) 588.207 

Tribute to John Coltrane (Lush 

life;Afro-blue;Bessie’s blues) ~ — 

Three for the festival — _ 


Alfie unissued 
How insensitive — unissued 
By and by unissued 
| TONY OXLEY 


BRIAN Priestley would: like to correct the re- 

cording date which appears on the sleeve of 
Tony's “Baptized traveller’ LP (CBS 52664). This should read 
London, January 23, 1969: 


| JOHN McLAUGHLIN 
i BRIAN Priestley again. The date for Mc- 
Laughlin’s“‘Extrapolation’’ EP on Marmalade 
608.007 (reviewed in last September's issue by Don Locke) is 
January 18, 1969, according to Brian. 


WARDELL GRAY 

MIKE LEADBITTER and Neil Slaven’s B/ues 

Records 1943—1966 (published by Hanover 
Press) contains some surprising items of interest for jazz en- 
thusiasts. The following session, which appears on page 204, is 
worth. listing in full: 
LITTLE WILLIE LITTLEFIELD: 
Little Willie Littlefield (vcl, p); Wardell Gray (ten); Jesse Irvin 
(g); Mario Delgarde (bs); Bill Douglass. (d) 

Los Angeles — October 30, 1953 


F-379 Please don’t go-o-o-0-oh ‘Federal 12163 
F-380 Falling tears Federal’ 12174 
F-381 Goofy dust blues aa 

F-382 Don't take my heart, little girl — Federal 12163 


Still under Littlefield, the previous page lists seventeen titles 
which appeared on the Modern label, dated Los Angeles, 1949, 
with the skeleton information that the»backing is by tpt; saxes; 
g; bs and-d and that the support:is probably Maxwell Davis's or 
Wardell Gray’s band. 

Alan Bates, of Polydor, reports that he has identified Wardell on 
at least one Lowell Fulson/Swingtime session; further details 
when Alan has completed his investigations. 


BLUES RECORDS 1943—1966 

APART FROM the Wardell Gray information listed 

above the following items caught my eye as | examined 
the Leadbitter-Slaven work: 
Drummer Paul Gussmann is listed:as being on a Pee Wee Crayton/ 
Vee Jay date (page 56) which would’seem to knock on the head 
the theory that the Paul Gusman listed as playing drums on Bennie 
Green's Enrica LP is a pseudonym for Gus Johnson. (Incidentally 
“Horace Palm” is given as pianist on the Pee Wee Crayton date; 
could: this be Horace Parlan?). 
The Harper-Brinson band made some titles for Speciality in Los 
Angeles during 1957. Lady Will Carr is listed as the pianist (page 112): 
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see under “Al Hibbler”’ 
B.B. King has used several jazz musicians on his records, usually 
prior to their making names for themselves, Phineas Newborn and 
Hank Crawford crop up on 1949 to 1951 sessions, George Coleman 
plays alto and tenor on some 1953 dates, Jymie Merritt was King’s 
bass player in 1956, and trumpeter Henry Boozier was with King 
during the late ‘fifties. Further details will be found on pages 177 - 
to 184. 

Eddie Kirkland recorded for Tru-Sound in December, 1961 and 
March 1962. On both occasions he used King Curtis’s band and on 
both occasions Oliver Nelson played tenor with the band. 
Ex-Gillespie drummer Joe Harris is on an Atomic H coupling made 
in Chicago during 1960 by: Homesick James (James Williamson). 
See page 359. 

Roy Porter, one of the pioneer bop drummers in Los Angeles (he 
was on Bird’s Loverman date) plays bongos with Eddie Williams 
and the Brown Buddies on a 1950 Discovery session (page 349). 
Both Harold Land (ten) and Leon Pettis (d) are on a Crown 

Prince Waterford session for King, made in Los Angeles on June 

3, 1949 (page 340). And while on the subject of Land, Jazz 
Directory Vol.6, page 1093 lists Land as being a member of Jimmy 
Liggins and His Drops Of Joy in December, 1947, Pettis is also 

on the date together with a second tenor, “Jazz Ferguson”, pre- 
sumably Charlie ‘Little Jazz’ Ferguson who recorded for Prestige 
with King Pleasure etc. Finally tenor saxist Que Martin crops up on 
some Jimmy Wilson dates in the early ‘fifties (pages 364 and 365). 


GENE AMMONS 

THE DISCOVERY of some copies of a Winley LP in 

an unlikely-looking shop by Alan Bates brought joy 
to the hearts of members of the Discographical Society of 
Lower Sloane Street recently. Details of the LP were sent to me 
some time ago by Bob Porter and | passed this information on to | 
Jazz Journal (following publication of a Howard McGhee “‘name”’ 
listing some years ago). Briefly, the LP was made in Chicago for 
Paul Winley during the 1961-1962 period. It was subsequently 
acquired by Argo at a time when Argo thought they had Ammons 
under contract. However, Argo were not allowed to use Gene’s 
name when they reissued the LP. The Winley album appeared as 
follows: 


GENE AMMONS — NOTHIN’ BUT SOUL: 

Howard McGhee (tpt); Gene Ammons (ten); Barney Richmond, 
Jake Fisher, Willie Washburn (guitar, bass and drums in unknown 
order) 


1961 — 1962 
House warmin’ Winley LP6005 
Jivin’ around - 
Nothin’ but soul ~ 


Jug ‘n’ McG (h)ee _ 

When Argo bought the LP from Paul Winley it was released on 
Argo 4020 as by “Howard McGhee and The Three Blazers” with 
no reference to Ammons. In addition the final title was changed 
to Muggin’ McGhee. Bob Porter reported that Winley also re- 
corded several single 45s under McGhee’s leadership during 1961 
and 1962, none of which has ever appeared on LP. As a matter of 
interest, what happened to Winley LPs 6001 to 6004, assumi.ig 
they ever existed? 


WNEW JAM SESSIONS 

REG COOPER listed a Basie session with 

Illinois Jacquet and Roy Eldridge in his “Jazz 
Information” column for Jazz Journal, December, 1969. (Reg’s 
reference number was 442 and referred back to previous entries 
in-June and August, 1967, January and August, 1968 and August 
1969). Mark Gardner has passed on to me some information 
received from Don Schlitten (of Prestige Records): ‘‘Please tell 
Alun that Red Callender (listed in the Jazz Journal /WNEW/Basie 
discussion) hasn't been seen in New York City for a hundred 
years or so! | don’t think he could be on the WNEW Jam Sessions 
with Roy and Illincis. Most of the WNEW things were attended 
by me (in my youth!) and most of the time the rhythm section 
was the house rhythm team. They included Nickie Tagg (piano), 
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in the December, 1969 ‘Collectors’ Notes’. 


- x : 
~, 


Phil Kraus (vibes) ard: i must confess, 1 Aoiees the bamist, 
guitarist and drummer’. ~ 


HENRI RENAUD 
| AM INDEBTED to Mark Gardner for information 
on a recent LP by French pianist Henri Renaud. 
The LP comprises fourteen tracks, all tunes written by Renaud, and 
apparently designed as background music for radio or television. 
Nothing, in fact, could be further from the truth, for the jazz is 
excellent; no personnel details appear on the sleeve. 
HENRI RENAUD ET SON QUARTETTE (sic) — DANCE AND 
MOOD MUSIC VOL.8: 
Sonny Grey (tpt); Dominique Chanson (f, alt); Michel Roques 
(f, ten); Henri Renaud (p); Michel Gaudry (bs); Franco Manzecchi 
(d) 
Paris — spring, 1969 
Fasty Sonny Chappell DMM308 
Jazzy flutti — 
Minuit aux Champs Elysees = 
Minor trumpet = 
Bass in rhythm _ 
Valse 70 = 
Tominique C - 
Tenor trio - 
Bluesy Sonny = 
Christopher’s waltz a 
Apartment 450 = 
Greta, no! - 
Drums, drums, drums = 
Solo for Gaby _ 


EARL HINES 

JUST FOR information purposes, all fourteen 

big band tracks by the Earl Hines orchestra made 
for the ARA label during the middle ‘forties have now been collec- 
ted together on one LP. This is a French Mode release (and Mode 
is one of French Vogue's subsidiaries). The number i is Mode CMD- 
INT9733 “The Many Faces of Jazz Vol.29”’, Earl Hines Et Son 
Grand Orchestre. These fourteen titles, including Blue keys, 
Straight life, Throwing the switch etc., feature men such as Wardell 
Gray and Bennie Green. ALUN MORGAN 


JAZZ RESEARCH 


MORE GHOST BANDS 


IN THE LATE-’twenties one of the biggest com- 

'" panies after the two giants, HMV and Columbia 
— then still separate groups, and rivals — was Edison Bell. In 1928 
Edison Bell introduced a small eight inch disc named Radio as a 
cheap line, with Harry Hudson as the musical director. 
The Radio label was in existence for three years and during this 
period some six hundred records were issued, of which around 
half were made by a studio orchestra under various pseudonyms. 
Three good jazz-inclined titles released as by Harry Hudson and 
his Melody Men are How /ong has this been goin’ on (849), Miss 
Annabelle Lee (850) and Man from the south (1336), the personnel 
being Sylvester Ahola, unknown (tpt); Lew Davis (tbn); Sid 
Phillips (clt, alt, bar); George Melachrino (clit, alt); Les Allen (ten); 
Annunzio Mantovani (vIn); John Paques (p); unknown bj; bs; Wag 
Abbey (d); Harry Hudson (vel, Idr). 
Further recordings of interest were made under such pseudonyms 
as the Blue Jays Radio Melody Boys, the Radio Rhythm Boys and 
the Deauville Dance Band, some of the better titles being 77.30 
Saturday night (1345), Bye bye blues (1431), Beyond the blue 
horizon (1478), Tap your feet (1489), Walkin’ my baby back 


home (1507) and Roll on Mississippi roll on (1550). The latter 
title has been reissued in microgroove form, but under Sid 
Phillips's name, on the Al Bowlly LP ‘Ambassador Of Song’ (Ace 
of Clubs ACL-1204), Phillips also recorded under his own name 
at this time for Radio, but in addition to the two titles credited to 
him on the Bowlly LP there is also one by Harry Hudson, /’m 
thru with love. Hudson, incidentally, died only a few months ago. 
Probably the most prolific of all gramophone company musical 
directors was Jay Wilbur. | must admit that for years | under- 
estimated his records, only realising how good most of them were 
comparatively recently. This is, of course, a personal opinion, 

but I’m sure that it is one that those who are familiar with Wilbur's 
records will concur with. 

Jay Wilbur began as a pianist with Sidney Firman’s London Radio 
Dance Band, the first unofficial BBC Dance Orchestra. In 1928 

he was made a musical director of Dominion, a label which ori- 
ginated from Luton. This was a cheap label and it suffered from 
both extremely poor recording and pressing difficulties, the end 
result being that these records sound as if they were made from 
sandstone! 

| have not been able to discover the personnel of the studio 
orchestra used for these records, but in addition to recording under 
his own name Jay Wilbur used such pseudonyms as the Midnight 
Serenaders, the Brooklyn Broadcasters, and the Deauville Dance 
Band. A few interesting titles did emerge, including the following 
— Diga diga doo (A155); Kansas City Kitty (A167), Piccolo Pete 
(A230) (as by Jay Wilbur), There’s a blue ridge round my heart, 
Virginia (A31) (as by the Deauville Dance Band), and Happy days 
are here again (C330) ( as by the Brooklyn Broadcasters), the 
latter having a vocal by Al Bowlly. 

Also recording for the Dominion label was a singer, Elsie Carlisle, 
who was to come to prominence as vocalist with Ambrose a few 
years later. She recorded My man O’war and the resulting record 
resulted in the company being fined for propagating pornography! 
This, together with poor sales, caused the company to close down 
on December 16th, 1930. 

From Dominion, Wilbur then signed up with the Crystalate Com- 
pany, becoming the musical director for the British output on the 
Imperial label. As far as | can ascertain all his output on this label 
was issued as by Jay Wilbur and his Orchestra, the usual line-up 
consisting of Max Goldberg, Bill Shakespeare (tpt); Tony Thorpe 
(ton); Jimmy Gordon, George Clarkson (alt, clt); possibly Buddy 
Featherstonhaugh (ten); Norman Cole (vin); Billy Thorburn (p); 
Dave Thomas (bj); Bert Thomas (g); Harry Evans (bs); Jack K osby 
(d); Jay Wilbur (arr, dir). The vocalists were usually Tom Douglas 
and Eddie Gross-Bart, though Al Bowlly is present on one title — 
Adeline — and Foster Richardson on River stay away from my door, 
while Sam Browne is heard on several numbers. The best titles 
that | have heard by the group are Happy feet (2339), Choo choo 
(2430), River stay away from my door (2504), Roll on Mississippi 
roll on (2546), Please don’t talk about me (2559), /’m thru with 
love (2567), Tom Thumb’s drum (2603) and Oh Monah (2629). 
The latter title was re-made by Wilbur a few years later for the 
Eclipse label, which was also issued by the Crystalate company. 
The Imperial label continued into 1934, yet the same company 
introduced a new label on September 1st, 1933 called Rex which 
eventually replaced the Imperial mark, Jay Wilbur remaining as 
musical director. 

The finest studio orchestra of all, directed by Ray Noble, will be 
dealt with in another article shortly. The Noble records, as is 

the case with the later Rex and Eclipse recordings of Jay Wilbur, 
come within the scope of ‘thirties recordings. pataspair FENTON 


BOOK REVIEW 


ALL WHAT JAZZ: A Record Diary 1961—68 
by Philip Larkin. Faber, 35/- 272 pp., index. 


BACK IN THE 1950s Donald Mitchell, the music 

critic and subsequent Managing Director of the 
Faber Music Department, used to receive postcards from the poet 
and subsequent novelist Philip Larkin. On the postcards were the 
catalogue numbers of jazz records recommended by the latter for 
the indoctrination of the former. (This information is not to be 
found in the present book but | pass it on, Muggeridge-like, to 
demonstrate the journalistic uses of total recall.) However, in 1960, 
the former or some other influential figure recommended the latter 
for the job of reviewing jazz records each month in the Daily Tele- 
graph, an error of judgement exceeded only by the recent decision 
to reprint these reviews in their entirety. 
All What Jazz is the book equivalent of an LP made for the sole 
purpose of fulfilling a contract, with the artist and the A-and-R 
man expending the absolute minimum of effort in order to produce 
just another LP. Ironically, the cover shows a montage of Larkin 
with a shelf of books comprising a marvellous selective biblio- 
graphy of jazz writing, which makes the present book seem even 
more superfluous than it is. Ironically, too, in the introduction 
(and in the excerpt on the blurb!) Larkin goes out of his way to 
disown responsibility for his opinions by saying “‘! tried in writing 
(the reviews) to be fair and conscientious, and there was many a 
time when | substituted ‘challenging’ for ‘insolent’, ‘adventurous’ 
for ‘excruciating’, and ‘colourful’ for ‘viciously absurd’ in a 
thoroughly professional manner’. This is actually to excuse his 
partial suppression of prejudices against modern jazz, but all sorts 
of things are suppressed one year only to surface later: on page 
74 “The (Chick) Webb disc exhibits one of Harlem's great bands’, 
whereas on p.238 these same bands “’so often failed to make it 
on record ....1 listened in vain for (Webb's) ‘powerhouse drum- 
ming’ promised on the sleeve. Once | heard a noise like a couple 
of suitcases being put down, but that was all’’. This is confusing 
enough, but Larkin’s professional manner, although attributed 
to conscientiousness, probably concealed a fair amount of plain 
ignorance, since a recent footnote to the statement that Spike 
Hughes ‘‘signed up all the great Hendersonians in New York” 
adds “‘it was in fact Benny Carter’s Orchestra’ — which is hardly 
a recent discovery! Even now, Larkin is capable of passing for 
publication this beautiful typographical howler:- 
“The piquant contrast formed by the talents of sophisticated 
Oliver Nelson, robust-toned Andy Kirk, veteran Jimmy Forrest, 
and rhythm-and-blues stylist King Curtis’. 


IF THE various self-contradictions are frus- 
trating, the repetition — even of worthwhile 
points such as Parker's hoard of personal cliches, or the possible 
influence of the John Kirby Sextet on the bop ensemble sound 
— is infuriating. Half-way through the fifth year, Larkin revives 
one of his own personal cliches with the throwaway line, ‘‘| 
should like to write an essay on ‘The Downward Run in Ellington, 
Wilson, Tatum and Thelonious Monk’’’. So why the hell didn’t he ? 
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That at least would be more interesting than 95 pieces of an average 
length of 700 words (i.e. the same length as this review) and 
covering as many as 12 albums in some cases. It's no wonder that 
all the worthwhile lines are throwaway lines and, even on the half- 
dozen special occasions when he devotes up to 500 words to a 
single subject, one cannot-say more: than that the appetite is 
whetted. And. it must be pointed out that, if one takes the sub- 
title “A Record Diary” at face value, there are an awful lot of 
missed appointments — if Benny Carter's Additions to Further 
Definitions is here, why isn't Further Definitions? (| might add 
that indexing only the LP titles, complete with wrong page ref- 
erences, instead of all the performers mentioned is an insult to 
reader and author alike.) To be sure, the book is well written, with 
one or two humorous touches such as the “Old Nostalgians’’ and 
the ‘Jazz Misanthropes , which sound more like creations of the 
Telegraph’s Peter Simple. But what's the use of good writing when 
nothing is said? The final irony lies in Larkin’s comment on 
Archie Shepp:— ‘He thinks that if you look at chaos long enough, 
order will eventually emerge. Or so you think’’. Judging by the 
appearance of this book, Larkin thinks so too. 

BRIAN PREISTLEY 


SOUL ON ICE by Eldridge Cleaver. 224pp. 35/-. 
Jonathan. Cape. (Abridged edition, 160pp; in 
paperback, 10/6, and hardback 25/-) 

THE CRISIS OF THE NEGRO INTELLECTUAL: 
FROM ITS ORIGINS TO THE PRESENT by 
Harold Cruse..594pp.'63/-. W.H. Allen. 

THE SPOOK WHO SAT BY THE DOOR by 

Sam Greenlee. 182pp. 30/-. Allison and Busby, 

6a Noel St.. London, W.1. 


/ “IT IS NOT AN overstatement to say that the 
destiny of the entire human race depends on the 
outcome of what is going on in America today. This is a staggering 
reality to therest of the world, they must feel like passengers in 

a supersonic jet liner-who are forced. to watch helplessly while a 
passle of drunks, hypes, freaks and madmen fight for the controls 
and the pilot's seat.’ These words from Sou/ On Ice seem as good 
a justification as any for mentioning these three books and, if 


anyone is obtuse enough to say “Yes, but why mention them here?’’. 


| can even flatter their prejudices by pointing out references to 
jazz and.allied forms; whatever their deeper preoccupations, the 
three authors take an obviouspride in ‘‘their’’ music. 

Cleaver, in fact, has.a very amusing (and serious). closing chapter 
on recent developments of popular taste, finding in the post- 
Presley upsurge of mixed Country-and-Western-cum-R hythm-and- 
Blues one’ piece of evidence that the young white generation may 
be more openminded than their parents: (I’m very glad, by the 
way, that my friend A.J. Augarde went-so far.as to write to the 
Editor in May 1968 amplifying my review of the film “In the heat 
of the Night’, and pointing to the contrast between the obtrusive 
hillbilly music favoured by the Southern whites and the jazz/blues 
backgrounds identified with the Negroes. And | hope, if only for 
the sake of my ears, that the current attempts of the American 
music industry to put C & W back on top of the charts fails mis- 
erably — though even here the lines are getting blurred, since 
country music has already produced the remarkable soulful and 
“un-country’”’ Ode to Billy Joe.) Cleaver’s subject-matter otherwise 
is largely autobiographical, and often expressed in a kind of 
inflated rhetoric which |.find vaguely unconvincing, but his attempt 
to analyze the sexual tensions underlying race relations in 
America is worthy of attention. And, of course, the book has been 
rehdered important by events for, while LeRoi Jones was released 
from prison after a successful appeal against “‘trial by poetry” (the 
words of the Time Literary Supplement), Eldridge Cleaver went 
into hiding when his bail was rescinded Jate last year. (If you want 
to contribute to the crippling $50,000 which has been forfeited, 
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the address is Cleaver Bail Fund, c/o Charles Garry, Attorney, 

341 Market St., San Francisco, Calif.94 105). : 

It's interesting that the Black Panther Party, of which Cleaver was 
the Minister of Information and which has been painted by the 
mass media in the most revolutionary colours, is considered by 
Harold Cruse to be a step backwards politically, illustrating only 
too well the confusion which is his main theme. “If an army on 
the battlefield were conducted the way the Negro movement is:in 
America, its general staff would be beset by mutinies among its 
troops, sacked by higher authority for incompetence, investigated 
for suspected sabotage and quite probably shot for treason’ (p.145). 
A rare metaphor in a predominantly heavy and even academic 
tome (especially early on), but one which has the great merit of 
discussing in immense detail the conflicts between different fac- 
tions from Booker T. Washington onwards. Cruse’s thesis is that the 
only way forward for the Negro is to forget the illusory ideal of 
integration, as pursued at present, and that political independence 
is a myth unless supported by economic independence and in- 
tellectual/cultural solidarity. ‘Now that it is possible to assess the 
post-World War II era of integration: in the arts, it is sobering to 
conclude that what the Negro. truly. achieved artistically in Harlem 
(even before the 1920s) was far superior in scope and energy to 
what has been achieved today . . . In gua/ity the Negro has retro- 
gressed in every creative field except jazz’’ (p.68—9). (And we all 
know this is because in jazz there has been precious little inte- 
gration,.as. opposed to coexistence — as Charles Mingus said of 
one of the few whites privileged to.work with him, “Charlie 
Mariano’s alright; he’s not white, he’s Italian! ’".) Here is the re- 
levance of the famous American melting-pot which didn't melt, 
the’fact that many other minority groups have retained their 
economic and cultural independence, and the important lesson 
to.be learned from this that Negro cultural solidarity must be 
cultivated as a source.of strength, not a weapon. “What is called 

a racial struggle over civil rights is, in reality, the contention in 
America among several ethnic groups, of which Anglo-Saxon 
Protestants and American Negroes are only two... However, it 
is evident that if the Negro leadership is hampered by deficient 
conceptualization of American group reality, then the Negro 
movement will defeat itself .. . by encouraging other unassimilated 
ethnic groups to turn against the Negro minority, ina pro-Anglo 
Saxon Protestant ‘racial’ coalition” (p.458). (This sort of typically 
American activity is graphically described by Lenny Bruce, acting 
out one of his stirring Hollywood epics:— “This is what | know. 
I'm Spanish, there’s.a coloured guy, there's a Portuguese guy, 
there’s a German guy. My friends, in this country we.all have to 
stick together — and beat up the Polacks!"’). 


THE FAILURE of militant nationalism in the 

cultural-field is illustrated by the Harlem Black 
Arts Repertory Theater, founded in. 1965 by LeRoi Jones, where 
even he was eventually outflanked by the ultra-violent fringe:- 
“It is not the content of plays (Jones's or anybody else's) that 
changes the world .. . And one cannot talk about revolutionizing 
anything unless one discusses changing property-relations ethics 
between contending classes and ethnic groups in America” (p.531) 
— jn-other words, who owns.the theatre and.who finances the pro- 
ductions. Explaining how a black theatre could and should be a 
cultural institution for its own sake, equally independent of black 
politics and white participation, Cruse quotes an anonymous = 
speaker at'a Black Arts Theater meeting:— “We have black actors 
who could play white roles — you dig? They could be made up to 
play white. people’ (p.536) (This, in fact,.is precisely what the 
Negro Ensemble Theater did a while ago at the Aldwych in their 
satirical musical ‘God Is A (Guess What?) by Ray Mclver, and 
they claim a regular 65% Negro audience, presumably mainly 
middle-class, for their admirably sick jokes about religion and 
lynching: | might mention, for those who are reassured by factual 
data, that the band consisted of Jack Jeffers, ton; Harold Vick, 
ten, clf, f; Margaret Harris, p, Idr; Herb Bushler, bs: Warren Smith 
d, perc — although Coleridge-Taylor Perkinson’s music had re- 
grettably little to do with jazz.) The historical disintegration of © 
Negro culture and its lack of economic independence touches on 
another sore point:— ‘‘In America the political power and economic 
status of the white Anglo-Saxon are considered ample compensa: 


tion for the nation’s lack of cultural prestige imposed on it by 
WASP rule. In this void, the Jew has played a many-sided role as 
the ethnic middleman of culture, whereas the Negro has been a 
mere commodity ...' (p.518). | need hardly mention the parti- 
cular relevance of a to jazz but, on a more general level, it is 
significant that Cruse traces the exploitation of Negroes by Jewish 
tradesmen right back to the mopping-up period of the Civil War. 
Even more revealing for the European reader, perhaps, is the 
detailed evidence of the Jewish stranglehold on the American 
Communist Party and their “dominance over the Pestoes t in the 
interpretation of the Negro question in the United States . 
Marxism was a white — (if not a Jewish—) created social science; 
thus it had to be ‘taught’ to Negroes in the manner in which one 
teaches backward peoples Western Democracy” (p.158). Also, 
there is a lot here about the suicidal superiority complex of West 
Indian immigrants in their relations with American- born Negroes, 
If this review has relied heavily on quotations, it’s because nobody 
can really do justice'to nearly 550 pages of text except by reading 
them. | must admit that | read the other two books for light 
relief whilst in the middle of Cruse so, if you don't feel tempted 
by the extracts above, let me urge you to buy Sam Greenlee’s 
novel, which can be got through in an evening. This book (the 
only one of the three which is unlikely. to be published in the 
States) tells it like it isin a beautifully understated style, using 
typical Negro euphemisms like “wasted” for killed’ and “head- 
whipping’ for ‘‘police brutalities’’. And, if the inspired invention 
of a Negro who works for the C.1.A. seems only good for a laugh 
at first (though perhaps-paralleled by the recent emergence of 
anti-war groups in the U.S. forces!), it leads to much more serious 
topics such as yuerilla warfare. against the whites. Please, read 

The Spook Who Sat By The Door and then think about my 

ie quotation. BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


% READERS’ LETTERS 


MILES DAVIS = 1 

Mr. R. Manktelow’s letter in the March Jazz 

Monthly expressed no little concern about the 
‘new’ Miles Davis and his directions in music both in concert and 
on his latest albums. Mr. Manktelow stated that he had followed 
the career of Miles Davis over fifteen years, | have not, but under- 
stand that, a decade ago, there was similar consternation when 
‘Kind Of Blue’ was released. 
We are all aware that, like Picasso, Miles Davis has committed the 
awful blunder of being a commercial success, with a touch of gold, 
in his own lifetime. Although this does not result in a fall in 
standard, it does limit the artistic progress. The wunes that originally 
took a musician to public acclaim and recognition become mill- 
stones.around the creator's neck. (e.g. Hampton’s Flying home, 
Herman's Woodchopper’s Ball, etc.) Although such concessions 
are expected from a large group with high running costs, the same 
does'not apply to Miles Davis. He falls back on familiar tunes when 
the occasion requires. (As when tenorist Wayne Shorter joined 
the quintet — ‘Miles in Berlin’) 
Unfortunately every comment, in print, or through his group, by 
Davis is carefully noted by the press, fans and public. Enough has 
already been written about Davis-his attitudes, non-attitudes etc, 
No doubt he is aware of the aurora that surrounds his every move, 
and where lesser men would crumble, manages to carry it off with 
enviable ease. His every word arouses support or wrath from people 
both black and white — perhaps that is what Miles wants — his 
only interest and form of expression is his trumpet and quintet. 
The fact that he is a shrewd observer of our times is secondary. 
His recorded output has been most carefully documentated by..a 
sympathetic record company that has made no effort to dictate 
policy or flood the market with records, and have given each new 
release plenty of space in the music papers. There have been very 
few other musicians who have been given so much freedom by a 
large recording company and this is the point where | believe Mr. 
Manktelow's enthusiasm has got the better of him. He has reached 
a point where.ne has lost touch with Miles Davis. No doubt there 
are other people who have felt similar disappointment with other 


musicians, such as the sudden swerve in career of Coltrane, the 
complacency of Basie, the lack of urgency from Ellington, the 
commercialism of Armstrong. 

The ‘change of direction’ from Miles Davis is more obvious by his 
introduction of electric instruments. The electric piano and 
amplified bass are more than overwhelming as those who attended 
the recent concerts at Hammersmith Qdeon will agree, but there 


_ have been bigger and important influences from other sidemen. 


Although this, as with Ellingtonians, has not always been obvious 
until the musicians concerned have left. 

The guiding lights of the ‘previous’ Miles Davis Quintet were 
pianist. Herbie Hancock and drummer Tony Williams until Wayne 
Shorter joined on tenor.Shorter was asharper front line foil than 
his predecessor and his composing abilities, as well as those of 
Hancock, called for. more group improvisation instead of the 
usual theme-solo- theme as before.The influences from within the 
ranks has been given more detail in an excellent article by Roger 
Cotterrell in the October 1967 Jazz Monthly. Any new member 
or addition to a Davis group has immense effect, although it may 
take some little time until the newcomer has settled down, 
started to contribute, influence or perhaps almost dominate the 
quintet. 

As with the departure of John Coltrane in 1960, and the filling 
of the immense gap by Hank Mobley seemed an almost backward 
step, there is an inevitable period of doldrums while the new 
member finds his feet. Old tunes may have to be used for a while 
and this may be captured on record. (e.g. “Miles in Berlin” 

CBS.) 

At this juncture the listener has to take ‘a wait and see’ attitude. 
The use of the electric piano suggests that Miles Davis now wants 
a changing kaleidoscope of sounds to improvise against although, 
Luddite that | am, the introduction. of a third horn would be 
more acceptable to my ears. (At this point it would be interesting 
to know if the quintet ever recorded when Joe Henderson was 
added on second tenor in 1968.) 

The latest album ‘In a silent Way’ shows the hesitancy of a ‘new’ 
group. There is a lot of juggling around with background tones 
that suggest that a new album with Gil Evans scores might give 
Miles the momentum required — though no doubt someone would 
accuse him of playing safe and taking the easy way out. | think 
we have to accept that, despite his outward sardonicism, Miles 
Davis never makes things easy for himself or his listeners. 

‘In A Silent Way’ perhaps will be the first album by a group finding 
direction. Davis,as with his previous groups, makes little attempt to 
dominate, though of course he naturally does. As with ‘Miles In 
The Sky’ there are some painful moments of hesitation, a lack of 
flow, a struggle for ideas-but, not making any excuse for coasting 
or sloppy playing, jazz is still spontaneous music where brilliance 
will not be repeated if a second more tidy take is called for. 

A.J. GARDNER, Goole, Yorkshire. 


MILES DAVIS -2 

RATHER THAN introduce this into an article 

on something else, as is my wont, | should like 
to make a special point of refuting part of Mr. Manktelow’s letter 
about Miles Davis (JM, March). If Manktelow. was as appalled by 
Miles’s concert appearances as | was by his latest record, neverthe- 
less the allegation that Miles is tone deaf is ill-founded, at least 
on the evidence offered. 
The act of stopping one ear and listening with the other is a 
perfectly acceptable way of hearing oneself differently, and 
therefore more objectively. Like the act of shutting one eye, it 
enables the subject to study details of tone and balance from 
a new physical standpoint. And, like Dizzy’s bent horn or Rollins’s 
habit of blowing in turn towards different walls and corners; 
particularly in an unfamiliar room, it is a sign of the performer's 
concern for the quality of his sound. The ones to watch out for 
are those who don't show any such concern. 
In case Mr. Manktelow thinks | just made this up on the spur 
of the moment, the Observer Magazine recently described the 
operatic singer Sir Geraint Evans “cupping a hand behind his 
ear to hear himself clearly’. O.K.? 
BRIAN PRIESTLEY, London, N.6. 
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The Dukes | 
Cotton Club Days 


Cotton Club Days 
Vol3 


East St. Louis Toodle-oo : Birmingham 
Breakdown: Song of the Cotton Field : 
Soliloquy : Yellow Dog Blues : Tishomingo 
Blues : Awful sad : Jazz convulsions ; Mood 
Indigo: Rockin’ Chair: Twelfth Street Rag: 
Is that Religion 
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Ace of Hearts Records 
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duke elllingtonm and lnis orchestra 


Decca House Albert Embankment 


Cotton Club Days 
Vol.2 


Tiger Rag : Louisiana: Take it easy : Black 


Beauty : Accordian Joe: When you're smiling : 


Runnin’ Wild: The Wang Wang Blues: 
Oklahoma Stomp: Six or seven times : Double 
check stomp: Creole Rhapsody 
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Cotton Club Days 


Cotton Club Stomp: Harlem Flat Blues : Wall 
Street Wail: Doing the Voom Voom: Rent 
Party Blues : Jolly Wog: Black and Tan 
Fantasy : East St. Louis Toodle-oo: Goin’ nuts: 
Home again Blues: Paducah: Birmingham 
Breakdown 
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